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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


*“OUR SENSE OF DELIVERANCE IS OVERPOWERING, AND WITH IT 
ALL, WE HAVE A RIGHT TO FEEL THAT WE HAVE DONE OUR DUTY.” 


H.M. The King, August 15, 1945. 


THE end of the great war in the Far East came suddenly. 
There had been indications that Japan knew her struggle was 
: hopeless. The most realistic of these was her 
Victory ! request to Russia to mediate between her and 
her enemies. Russia’s refusal in July to undertake this task 
showed the Japanese that they could expect nothing but 
enmity from their great Western neighbour. August 6saw the 
first atom bomb fall on Hiroshima: it was soon followed by 
another on Nagasaki; the Japanese gave up; their great 
gamble was over. They had lost. On August Io it became 
known that the Japanese Government was prepared to yield 
provided that the Emperor’s position was preserved. And 
after a few days, on the night of August 14, their total and 
absolute surrender was announced. On August 15 we, with 
the entire Empire, together with our great Allies in the U.S.A., 
gave ourselves up to the immense relief, pride and joy of 
victory. Never has such pride and rejoicing been better 
earned. The pause the two great English-speaking allied 
countries made on August 15 and 16 marked the end of a 
fateful period. Whatever else might be in store for us we had 
earned that rest. We had won: we had deserved our Victory. 


His MAJESTY THE KING broadcast to his people in the British 
Empire on the evening of August 15. It was the second speech 

7 he made that day. The first gave the political 
ioe Sees programme of his Ministers at the opening of 
Parliament. His Majesty, in delivering the 
two speeches, might have paraphrased the witticism of one of 
his predecessors, for his speech in Parliament expressed the 
views of his Ministers while the broadcast expressed his own, 
and the contrast was certainly very great. In the evening of 
this Victory day the King spoke to his Peoples from his heart, 
saying what he felt and expressing what they felt to millions 
of his subjects who were listening to him and whose hearts 
were as full as his own. ‘‘ Japan has surrendered . . . let us 
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thank Almighty God ...I ask you... at this solemn 
hour to remember all who have laid down their lives.” As 
the perfectly chosen words in the well-known voice were 
heard, the thoughts of the King’s people went out to him in 
gratitude for his life and example and for his expression of 
their own feelings while he spoke his own. The brief speech 
had not a word too much, yet everything was remembered, 
the unity of the Empire in battle, the notable campaigns in 
the Far East. And here is his tribute to the British :— 


“In many anxious times in our long history the unconquerable 
spirit of our peoples has served us well, bringing us to safety out of 
great peril. Yet I doubt if anything in all that has gone before has 
matched the enduring courage and the quiet determination which 
you have shown during these last six years. . . . 

“The world has come to look for certain things, for certain 
qualities from the peoples of the Commonwealth and Empire. We 
have our part to play in restoring the shattered fabric of civilisation. 
It is a proud and difficult part, and if you carry on in the years to 
come as you have done so splendidly in the war, you and your 
children can look forward to the future, not with fear, but with 
high hopes of a surer happiness for all. It is to this great task that 
I call you now, and I know that I shall not call in vain. 

“In the meantime, from the bottom of my heart I thank my 
Peoples for all they have done, not only for themselves but for 
mankind.” 


We have lived through a wonderful five years and our 
reward is to think that such praise as our King gave us is not 
undeserved. 


On July 17 the three political chiefs of the British Empire, 
of the U.S.A. and of Russia, met for a conference which 
was to decide the future of Germany and to 

The Potsdam ‘tell the world its decision. Mr. Churchill, 
: Marshal Stalin and President Truman had 

not before this been in conclave together, for at Yalta the 
American Representative was President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Churchill, well aware of the changeable nature of demo- 
cracies, and not unmindful that his own position had not 
been confirmed, took Mr. Attlee with him to the opening 
meetings, of which there were nine between July 17 and 
July 25. It was as well, for the verdict of the polls having 
placed the Socialists in power in this country, it fell to Mr. 
Attlee to represent Britain and the Empire at the second 
session, which lasted from July 28 to August 2. Very important 
decisions were announced on August 3, decisions which will 
affect the future of Eastern and mid-Europe. Here is a 
synopsis of some of them. The foreign secretaries of the five 
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principal powers are to meet regularly in London. These 
five powers are Britain, Russia, China, France and the U.S.A. 
The first meeting to be held at once, that is, not later than 
September 1. Its first duty will be to draw up treaties of 
peace with Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland 
and to settle such territorial questions as are outstanding. 
This council of Foreign Ministers is also to prepare a peace 
settlement with Germany which will be pigeonholed until 
there is a central German Government. Here follow important 
technicalities as to which countries are to do what. France 
is at last to be restored to the place forfeited by Pétain when 
he surrendered to Hitler. The three Governments recently 
assembled at Potsdam each addressed an identical invitation 
to the Governments of China and France to join in establishing 
the foreign secretaries council. The European Advisory 
Commission was dissolved, but it was complimented upon its 
work. The recommendations it had made had been valuable 
in regard to the terms of Germany’s unconditional surrender as 
well as in the delimitation of zones of occupation in Germany 
and Austria and for the control machinery of these countries. 


A BRIEF statement of Allied intentions in regard to Germany 
should here be quoted from the Potsdam statement :— 


“The Allied armies are in occupation of the 
whole of Germany, and the German people have 
begun to atone for the terrible crimes committed under the leader- 
ship of those whom, in the hour of their success, they openly 
approved and blindly obeyed. 

** Agreement has been reached at this Conference on the political 
and economic principles of a co-ordinated Allied policy towards 
defeated Germany during the period of Allied control. 

“The purpose of this agreement is to carry out the Crimea 
declaration on Germany. German militarism and Nazism will be 
extirpated and the Allies will take in agreement together, now and in 
the future, the other measures necessary to assure that Germany 
never again will threaten her neighbours or the peace of the world. 

“It is not the intention of the Allies to destroy or enslave the 
German people. It is the intention of the Allies that the German 
people be given the opportunity to prepare for the eventual re- 
construction of their life on a democratic and peaceful basis. If their 
own efforts are steadily directed to this end, it will be possible for 
them in due course to take their place among the free and peaceful 
peoples of the world.” 


Germany. 


This direct and unimpeachable account of Allied inten- 
tions is followed by Allied decisions. Supreme Authority is in 
the hands of the Commanders-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of 
Britain, Russia, the U.S.A. and France, ‘‘ each in his own zone 
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of occupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany 


” 


as a whole. ...’’ There is to be uniformity “so far as is 
practicable ’’ in the treatment of the German people all over 
Germany inside her new frontiers. All German land, sea and 
Air Forces, the Gestapo “ with all their organisations, staffs, 
institutions, including the General Staff, the Officers’ Corps, 
Reserve Corps, Military Schools, war veterans’ organisations 

. shall be completely and finally abolished... .” All 
arms and ammunition shall be destroyed and all their new 
production shall be prevented. The National Socialist Party 
and its affiliated organisation will be destroyed. 


So far, so good. The disarmament of Germany is a possible 
and a very desirable aim. When the Potsdam document 

comes to other themes it speaks cautiously. 
a Future of Germany is to be administered according to 

entral Europe. —. .,. Siok ete ae 

civilised views. No discrimination against 
people on account of race, creed or political opinions will be 
tolerated, war criminals will be judged. ‘‘ German education 
shall be so controlled as completely to eliminate Nazi and 
Militarist doctrines. ...’ Local responsibility is to be 
developed—here there is a very important clause, one which 
will cause serious misgivings to those who know Germany and 
Germans :— 


** for the time being no central German government shall be estab- 
lished. Notwithstanding this, however, certain essential central 
German administrative departments, headed by State Secretaries, 
shall be established, particularly in the fields of finance, transport, 
communications, foreign trade and industry. Such departments 
will act under the direction of the Control Council.” 


This clause means that the pre-war structure of Germany 
will be maintained inside the new frontiers. And this in spite 
of the fact that while her eastern boundaries are clearly set 
forth, even though they are mentioned as requiring ratification, 
nothing is said about the very necessary corrections on Ger- 
many’s western borders. It will be convenient here to depart 
from the order set out by the Potsdam Agreement and to 
consider what these eastern German boundaries are to be. 
That part of East Prussia east of and including Konigsberg is 
to go to Russia. Poland is to have the province of Germany 
nearest to her. Here is the relevant passage :— 


“* The three heads of Government agree that, pending the final 
determination of Poland’s western frontier, the former German 
territories east of a line running from the Baltic Sea immediately 
west of Swinemunde, and thence along the Oder River to the 
confluence of the western Neisse River and along the western 
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Neisse to the Czechoslovak frontier, including that portion of East 
Prussia not placed under the administration of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in accordance with the understanding reached 
at this conference and including the area of the former free city of 
Danzig, shall be under the administration of the Polish State and for 
such purposes should not be considered as part of the Soviet zone 
of occupation in Germany.” 


That seems to decide the frontier question on the east. 
The form in which it is shaping will throw very heavy burdens 
upon the western powers. But then their minds are not made 
up, as is the Russian mind, about Germany’s western frontiers. 


It was decided at Yalta that the Germans were to be made to 
pay for the ruin they had wrought. They will not be allowed 
to get away with their-crime asin 1919. But, 
it was also decided that Germany should pay, 
not in cash, but in kind. Russia, it is said quite simply, will 
be paid “‘ by removals from the zone of Germany occupied by 
the U.S.S.R. and from Germany’s external assets. The 
Russians will compensate the Poles by this means. Repara- 
tion claims of the U.S., Britain and other countries shall be 
provided by Germany’s Western Zones and from Germany’s 
external assets, and the Western Zones shall also provide 
15 per cent. of such usable capital equipment from “ metal- 
lurgical industries as is unnecessary for the German peace 
economy.” This would be exchanged for an equivalent value 
of focd, coal, potash, zinc, timber, clay products, petroleum 
products... .’ A further ro per cent. of such industrial 
capital equipment is to be given free to Russia. These 
machines, etc., to be handed over to Russia within six 
months :— 


Reparations. 


“The determination of the amount and character of the 
industrial capital equipment unnecessary for the German peace 
economy and therefore available for reparation shall be made by the 
Control Council under policies fixed by the Allied Commission on 
Reparations, with the participation of France, subject to the final 
approval of the Zone Commander in the Zone from which the 
equipment is to be removed.” 


All this bears the sign manual of Marshal Stalin’s practical 
mind. He is thinking about Russia. If the British and the 
Americans do not think about their own countries that is not 
his affair, but theirs. 


ONE of the most important sections of this very important 
paper is the economic section. This deals with what industrial 
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Germany will be allowed to make. What 
industries she will keep. All armaments are 
barred, all ship-building, all aircraft manu- 
facture. Production of metals, chemicals, machinery necessary 
to war production will be barred ; German economy will be 
decentralised to avoid cartels. Primarily Germany will be 
expected to develop agriculture and peaceful domestic 
industries. But here comes a clause, number 14, which may 
be used to frustrate other clauses we have quoted :— 


The Economic 
Future. 


“During the period of occupation Germany shall be treated 
as a single economic unit. To this end common policies shall be 
established in regard to : 

*‘ (a) mining and industrial production and allocation ; 

** (b) agriculture, forestry and fishing ; 

““(c) wages, prices and rationing ; 

** (d) import and export programmes for Germany as a whole ; 

**(e) currency and banking, central taxation and customs ; 

**(f) reparation and removal of industrial war potential ; 

** (g) transportation and communications. 

“In applying these policies account shall be taken, where 
appropriate, of varying local conditions.” 


This practically re-establishes the National Socialist State 
economy as practised in Germany and in Russia. Clause 19 
says that the Germans must be left with enough to live on. 
She will be put to it, for she is to receive back Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. These amount to 
several millions. For the moment these people are just being 
pushed out of the countries mentioned. The scenes of terror 
and misery which accompanied Germany’s conquests all over 
Europe are now being reported in reverse. 


WE do not hear much of what is happening in Poland nor on 
the new Polish-German frontiers. No regular news is allowed 
from there. But from time to time something 
comes through which tells us, with an accent 
of truth of the state of things in those countries 
where not only the frontiers but the population are in a state 
of flux. One such witness gave evidence about Poland in the 
Manchester Guardian on August 4 in a letter written from 
Paris signed “‘ A British Observer.’’ It is the first news we 
have had from Poland bearing the mark of actuality, and so 
much propaganda has come from Russian and anti-Russian 
sources that many of us have felt that the Polish question was 
wholly incomprehensible. The writer of the letter we quote 
gives us a series of pictures which are worth looking at and 
studying. ; They are on the whole hopeful. One of these was 
the account he gave of the enthusiasm with which Mr. 
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Mikolajczyk was greeted in Cracow. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Mikolajczyk was, for a time, Polish Prime Minister 
in London and that he worked steadily for the unity of 
Poland. 


“* The arrival of Mr. Mikolajczyk in the country certainly caused 
a diminution of tension and an increase of hope. It coincided with 
other factors having the same effect. The rejoicings provoked by his 
presence in Cracow were of a very marked character. 

“‘ The other members of the Government who were also in the 
town attracted no attention. Throughout his stay there were 
crowds outside his hotel waiting to see him. Cries of ‘ Long live 
Mikolajczyk !’ mingled with cries of ‘ Long live the Polish Army 
in England!’ and even ‘ Long live the London Government ! ’ 
These shouts were not in opposition to one another. Mikolajczyk 
was welcomed as a representative of the idea of Polish sovereignty 
maintained in exile, and of the Polish armed forces fighting on for 
five years, of a Poland which has relations with the West as well as 
with her great Eastern neighbour. They all serve to show that the 
Government established first in Lublin, then in Warsaw, disposed, 
until Mr. Mikolajczyk’s arrival, of only limited prestige and had 
great need of being strengthened by new elements.” 
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Mr. Mikolajczyk has dispelled some Polish illusions. One 
of these was that Britain and the U.S.A. were going to war 
against Russia. His arrival in Cracow also coincided with 
some relaxation of Russian rule and with a real effort on their 
part to put down pillage. 


TuE British Observer goes on to say :— 


“It is not easy for an allied army to be present for long in a 
country without friction, and to the causes of this 
already known in the West are to be added in Poland 
the right claimed and exercised on a big scale to town 
majors drawn from the N.K.V.D. to imprison Poles (a right not 
claimed by the Allies in liberated countries in the West), and also the 
claim to‘ recover’ machinery found in Poland, on the assumption that 
it was German, in order to replace what has been destroyed in the 
Soviet Union.” 


The arrests have now diminished in number and “a large 
number of Poles detained in Poland have been released.” On 
the other hand the Poles deported to Russia have not been 
liberated. The Poles have another serious grief, they 


The Russian 
Occupation. 


“* watch trainload after trainload of machinery going to Russia, some 
of it no doubt from Germany, some from Czechoslovakia or Austria, 
but a great deal from Poland itself. %The Polish Government’s slogan 
‘Silesia is getting going’ has been transformed popularly into 
‘Silesia is going to the east,’ ” 
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The Warsaw Government, to please the occupying power, 
ordered monuments to Russia as the liberating power to be 
placed in prominent places. One such was erected in a Polish 
town :— 

** One morning it was found with an immense cardboard watch 
and an old bicycle strongly attached to it with wire and the inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Take the watches and bicycles and go home.’ In the cinemas 
films showing leading Russians shaking hands with their Western 
allies have been greeted with cries of ‘ Mind your watch!’ ” 


On the other hand, says the British Observer, “ the courage 
of the Russian troops in action has profoundly impressed the 
Poles ’’ and they are judges of courage. The letter from which 
we quote ends as follows :— 


** Although the great opportunity for Polish-Russian rapproche- 
ment, which the Soviet Government missed when the Warsaw rising 
broke out, will not return, it does seem as if there is a real chance of 
improvement to-day if Moscow will be generous—and remain so.” 


THE news that the race to split the Atom had been won by 
British and American scientists, and that the town of 
Seite Hiroshima had been obliterated, on August 6, 

‘ by the first atom-bomb ever launched, was 
received with very mixed feelings by the English-speaking 
world. Thankfulness that we had won the race and that the 
awful devastation created by the new weapon was not in our 
own country, nor in that of our Allies, was tempered by the 
shock of knowing what this terrible weapon could do. It is 
only a year since we saw the last of the flying bombs, they 
were then the last word in ruthless warfare and we reproached 
the enemy for using them. Now we have ourselves used a far 
more devastating weapon. That the new menace to Japan 
should have coincided with Russia’s entry into the war, that 
this double threat should have brought the Japanese to their 
knees would seem to be the inevitable result of this Anglo- 
American scientific conquest. Neither of these tremendous 
events, nor even the fact that peace is now ensured in the 
Far East has lifted the burden from men’s hearts laid on them 
by the knowledge that a tremendous power of destruction is 
now in men’s hands. Since the discovery of gunpowder there 
has been nothing like this discovery of the new explosive force 
which men can use but cannot control. And gunpowder was 
nothing to this ; even Nobel’s discoveries in the last century 
of high explosives were nothing to this. Mankind has 
staggered under the shock and in view of the implications of 
the discovery. Two statements were issued which reflected 
the public mind in England, the first was Mr. Churchill’s short 
and picturesque story of the work that had gone to making 
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the new bomb. The other was Sir John Anderson’s. The 
latter came to the microphone himself. As we listened to his 
measured and admirably informed speech we thought with 
infinite regret that he was no longer a Counsellor of the State. 
The new discovery has been made known to us at a time when 
there are no longer any statesmen in the British Government, 
nor even any men of knowledge. 


It was a British scientist, Lord Rutherford, who first demon- 
strated that atomic energy might be used. To unscientific 
The Split A people these words mean very little and the 

e Spit Atom: food of description of the terms used have 
mainly bewildered people. And the various statements that 
this new energy can do anything and everything, destroy the 
world, or make it, are simply not comprehended any more 
than they are believed. The prophecies of the supercession of 
existing sources of power by the new explosive force of the 
disintegrated atom are also disbelieved. People remind 
themselves that although Nobel discovered high explosives 
80 years ago, no one yet has been able to do anything with 
them except make them blow up and there is no evidence at 
all that the burst atom will be any more manageable than 
dynamite. But the immediate effect of the discovery is what 
we see. Terrific. It has been the life’s work of Lord Ruther- 
ford and Sir James Chadwick and Professor Cockcroft in 
England, of Otto Hahn in Germany, of Joliot in France. In 
1942 British and American scientists got to work together in 
the States to find out how to use in war the power which was 
by then known to exist. Vast sums were spent, prodigious 
energy, the genius of great men. The force has been released. 
It has brought us peace in the Far East, yet men stand aghast 
at the spectacle of their new conquests. 


AT present the only country producing Atomic Bombs is the 
US.A. But, according to Sir James Chadwick, Chief 
. Scientific Adviser to the British Section of the 
Hime and the Combined Allied Policy Committee in Wash- 
ington, it would not take very long for any 

other industrial country to learn to make these lethal weapons. 
They should be able to achieve success in five years’ time, 
he is reported by Reuter’s Washington correspondent to have 
said. It could be done by “ just knowing that it is possible.”’ 
That statement, coming as it does from one of the pioneers 
in Atomic disintegration, is deeply important. It is as well 
that we should know the truth in such matters and that we 
and the Americans should realise that we cannot prevent the 
manufacture of Atomic Bombs. The U.S. monopoly is not 
one that will last for ever. At present it is complete and the 
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Americans can present ultimatums all round the world, should 
they choose to do so, with the certainty that other nations 
would have to yield to their demands. There is some evidence 
that they are aware of their new power. Signs of this 
appeared in their recent negotiations for the surrender of 
Japan, for during these pour-parlers, vital though they were 
to the British Empire, Great Britain was very little consulted. 
Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons on August 16 that 
he and President Truman together made the decision about 
dropping the first Atomic Bomb on Hiroshima. It would be 
interesting to know whether Mr. Attlee was asked to agree to 
the second, and even more powerful Atomic Bomb, that which 
obliterated Nagasaki ? 


THE discovery of the atomic explosive gave the signal for a 
spate of letters to the newspapers. Quantities of people who 
A Sailor Speaks knew nothing about such matters sent their 

peaks views for publication and all the faddists saw 
in the new weapon a means of advertising their fads. The 
pacifists were, as always, copious, and one Dean refused to 
allow “‘ his ’”’ Cathedral to hold a thanksgiving service. Among 
this crowd was Sir William Beveridge. He suggested that all 
our weapons, other than the new bomb, should be relegated 
to museums. This drew Admiral Thursfield; who wrote a 
first-rate letter to The Times on August 17, to point out that 
the new explosive had not rendered other weapons obsolete. 
The atomic bomb has ‘‘ immensely enhanced man’s powers 
of destruction,’ but “there are,’”’ says Admiral Thursfield, 
“very few situations in which it can be used at all.’’ And this 
distinguished writer on warfare once more restated the aim of 
belligerents in war. This is “ the defeat of an enemy’s armed 
forces.” 


** Destruction of one’s enemy, or the country in which he lives, 
has never been the aim, even of an aggressor, in declaring war; 
war aims have commonly been either the annexation of desirable 
territory, the enslavement of its inhabitants, or, on the other hand, 
resistance to such projects and the establishment of a rule of justice 
and law. Those objects can be attained only by the defeat of an 
enemy’s armed forces, whereby he is deprived of the power of 
resistance and must submit to the victor’s will; and in that process 
a certain amount of destruction is unavoidable. But the belligerent 
who wreaks more than the absolute minimum necessary to bring him 
victory raises up for himself more difficulties than victory has solved 
—it is at least arguable that the allies have actually committed that 
error in the European war that has just closed.” 


Sir William Beveridge, who, of course, believes in the new 
League of Nations, had suggested that that body should be 
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armed with the atomic bomb alone. The ordinary person 
stands aghast at the bare suggestion that the “‘ new League ”’ 
should have any arms at all. Admiral Thursfield asks that 
if it is armed at all, some professional advice should be asked 
as to what arms are provided. . 


On August 17 a message from Chungking was printed in the 
Manchester Guardian. It was from General Chiang-Kai-shek. 
. The Chinese War Lord was anxious that we 
aig al and the Americans should have no illusions, 
and that none should exist in that part of 

China which he rules. : 


“T urge all our friends in the Allied Nations and all my country- 
men to face the fact that the peace we have gained by arms is not 
necessarily the beginning of permanent peace.” 


We should do well to reflect on this message before we pack 
up our weapons and disband our fighting forces. The news 
from China is not of peace but of Civil War. The Times’ 
Diplomatic Correspondent, on August 16, wrote this serious 
account of the present state of China :— 


“* The threat of heavy armed clashes between Chinese Govern- 
ment forces and the forces of the Communist régime, with its head- 
quarters at Yenan, has been renewed during the past few days. 
The Yenan régime, controlling nearly 90,000,000 Chinese, claims 
the right to accept Japanese surrenders and to re-establish order and 
administration over a wide area of central and northern China. 
Chungking has declared that it alone is competent to receive sur- 
renders, and has ordered Yenan to withdraw its instructions to its 
forces. ‘ The attitude of the Chinese Communists,’ declares Chung- 
king, ‘ will not be allowed to interfere with the peaceful reoccupation 
of Shanghai and other liberated areas by the Generalissimo’s forces.’ 
The authorities declare themselves to be taking every precaution to 
avoid civil war, but reports from Chungking dwell on the evident 
dangers. According to a Chungking broadcast, ‘ serious friction or 
even armed conflicts may well be expected ’ if the Communists do 
not obey the orders of the Central Government.” 


It is an unfortunate fact that there are other War Lords 
in China besides General Chiang-Kai-shek and that the 
numbers of Chinese who do not acknowledge his rule is con- 
siderable. 


VoTING in the General Election occurred on July 5. The 
figures were announced on July 26, showing that the electors 
T ., had very widely hoisted the skull and cross 
he Land Slide. Hones of Socialism and that the Churchill 
Government had been badly defeated. At present the 
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Socialists have a majority of 150. If the Conservatives took 
a bad knock the party which suffered most was the Liberal 
Party which has practically disappeared from the House of 
Commons. The three leaders, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Sir 
William Beveridge and Lady Violet Bonham Carter all lost 
their seats and the general rout of Liberalism was complete. 
Since the election there has been a great deal of argument and 
discussion as to why the electors chose to eliminate one 
historic party and to temporarily emasculate the other. Why 
the vote has gone to the altogether untrained and largely 
unknown men of the Socialist Party with their specious 
programmes of moonshine and green cheese ? How was it 
that the English electorate—the Scottish and Northern Irish 
electorates were far steadier—gave way to an impulse which 
has changed the bright prospects opened by the peace to grim 
certainties of a harsh political struggle ? The answer to this 
question is, we think, that the Socialist Party offered some- 
thing that the electors understood and that the Conservative 
and Liberal Party programmes were simply bewildering. 
They appeared to be and often were simply a reflection of 
Socialism—old Conservative, old Liberal principles had 
apparently ceased to exist. The Liberals had forgotten their 
love of individual liberty and their belief in economy of 
Government spending. The Conservatives had forgotten their 
belief in the expansion of England and their hopes for the 
Empire ; together with the Liberals they promised much the 
same lavish doles as were in the Socialist programme. 


THE Liberals got the reception from the electorate that they 
deserved. Such hedging and insincere politics are always paid 
s back in mistrust. But the Conservatives! Did 
ey del they receive the reward they had earned ? We 
* leave on the one side the question of the tragic 

blunder committed by the electorate, it is one for which the 
country will pay for many years. Our business is not the 
indictment of the electors but to ask ourselves whether the 
Conservative Party which, after all, is not thinking primarily 
about itself but about the country, is to blame for this débacle, 
for this failure to place the issues before the electors and to 
fortify them with true Conservative principles ? It was not 
enough in a contest of this magnitude to point to past services, 
it was not enough to talk about the war and Mr. Churchill’s 
great record. It was important to show what true Con- 
servatism is and how it is bound in with our State, our 
Constitution and Monarchy and is a condition of our survival. 
The efforts of certain of Mr. Churchill’s colleagues right up to 
the day of the election to cast the Indians and the Burmese 
adrift, the attitude of the whole Government to the Empire 
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and its problems, the opportunities of strengthening that great 
institution which have each and all been missed during the 
whole existence of the Coalition Government—and long 
before—disheartened and discouraged those men and women 
who believe that our future and the future of mankind 
depends upon the strength and unity of this Empire. These 
people felt that if the Empire was to be disrupted they would 
rather that this was not done by any party they voted for. 
“If India is to be lost,’’ they said, “let Cripps throw it 
away and not Amery.” That feeling went very deep. It has 
been growing for 20 years, ever since the fatal Balfour Resolu- 
tion led to the Statute of Westminster. Both these events 
occurred in the Conservative Baldwin administration. That 
Baldwin Government of 1924-29 took the stuffing out of 
Conservatism. It has never since had any solidity. It has 


| only lived as a name, a memory, a hope. 


Not for the first time Scotland has shown itself to be more 
stable politically than England. Changes there have been, 

but there has been nothing like the cataclysm 
The General = across the Border. The innate caution of the 


| —— = Scot has seen to that, and although the 


Socialists have gained some seats the swing to 
the ‘‘ Left’ has not been great. This seems to be the first 
valid argument ever produced in favour of the Scottish 
Nationalists, and it is thus almost a pity that that party has 
been blotted out at the polls with the extrusion from Mother- 
well of the recent short-lived and self-advertising incumbent. 
Glasgow is by far our biggest political unit, and the status quo 
was very nearly maintained in its fifteen seats. It was a case 
of ‘‘ No change ” in fourteen of them, and the sad exception 
was the unfortunate Colonel Walter Elliot in Kelvingrove. 
At the last General Election he got in, after a recount, by 149. 
This time he is out, after a recount, by 88. So that was as 
near to ‘‘ No change ”’ as could be, except for Colonel Elliot, 
who is now out in the cold, after being tipped as one of our 
“Great White Hopes ”’ only a few years ago. If sympathy 
is due to him for being out, perhaps a converse sympathy is 
due to Mr. J. S. C. Reid, who at Hillhead is comfortably in. 
For nearly ten years Mr. Reid has been a Law Officer, and now 
is back in Parliament, but out of office. Not only so, but he is 
the only member of the Bar in all Scotland to be returned. 
Unionist and Socialist advocates alike were swept away. 
Incidentally, if the Socialists’ planning is all to be on a par 
with their complete failure to provide anyone of sufficient 
standing at the Bar with a reasonable chance of getting in, 
the outlook for the country is indeed a poor one. It is 
probably pretty poor in any case. If the ‘“ Red” West 
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remained fairly stable, the “Douce” East was positively 
Gadarenian. Dundee went solidly Socialist, and in Edinburgh 
(including Leith) three out of,six seats changed over. The 
biggest surprise was in NorthsEdinburgh, supposed to be a 
safe seat with a safe member. Here Sir Alexander Erskine 
Hill was defeated in a narrow contest by a Southron now 
domiciled in Edinburgh. It is interesting for many reasons 
to note that the new M.P., like many of his colleagues, has 
“recently been working under the Army Education Scheme.” 
He did not greatly increase the last Socialist vote, which means, 
on analysis, that this particular result is due to slackness on 
the part of the “‘ moderate voter,’’ who will now pay for his 
indifference. In West Edinburgh the sitting member was 
run pretty close by one who during this war was a conscientious 
objector, and thus has a flying start on Mr. Herbert Morrison 
who in the more robust days of 1918 was ineligible as a candi- 
date. Sir William Y. Darling romped home in South Edin- 
burgh against ‘‘ General ’’ Earsman, and should prove to be a 
substantial thorn in the side of the new administration. 


Ir the West was fairly stable, North Scotland stood like a 
rock, and in the furthest North there was even a Unionist 
: gain. Mr. James Stuart held Moray and Nairn 
noe with a majority virtually undiminished, and 
deserves special congratulation, as do Moray 

and Nairn. The gain was in Caithness and Sutherland, where 
Mr. Gandar Dower was six votes ahead of Mr. McInnes, who 
thus came nearer than any Socialist advocate to Westminster. 
But the feature of the election really gratifying to Unionists 
was not the narrow defeat of poor Mr. McInnes, who with 
seven more supporters might well have been Lord Advocate, 
but the fact that at the bottom of the poll, some fifty votes 
behind him, was no less a person than Sir Archibald Sinclair. 
The Liberal leader played a very dangerous game at this 
election. He has destroyed himself and his own party. 
Good patriots can only hope that the results to our land and 
Empire may not be equally disastrous. Scotland has some- 
times shown a strange sort of loyalty to “‘ kenspeckle ”’ figures, 
and this was oddly illustrated at both ends of the country in 
the Election. In the South-west Mr. McKie incurred the 
disfavour of his official supporters, but insisted on running as 
an Independent Unionist. He was triumphantly returned, 
against both an official Unionist and a Socialist. In the 
North-east Mr. Boothby incurred the disfavour of his fellow 
M.P.s some years ago, and he, too, has been triumphantly 
returned, in an increased poll. Let us hope that both pro- 
digals will be welcomed back to the fold, and given helpings 
of such fatted calf as may still be available to non-Socialists 
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during a continuance of controls. At the time of writing this 
Note, Mr. Attlee has not been able to find a Secretary of State 
for Scotland. It is an appalling sign of weakness in the new 
Socialist giant that suggestions are commonly made empha- 
sising the desirability of recalling Mr. Tom Johnston from the 
retirement first projected by him in 1935 and therefore long 
overdue. It is evidently not the legal appointments alone 
that are going to give our new masters a headache. Now we 
can only await with what patience we can command the 
fulfilment of Socialist promises. We are to have both peace 
and disarmament, both a freedom hitherto unknown and 
increased controls, both nationalisation and the curtailment 
of bureaucracy. Houses are to spring up like mushrooms 
without impinging on any of the vested interests of trade 
unionism, and coal is to flow out of the ground with less work 
for the miners. We are all to be paid more and more for 
doing less and less. Everybody is to live by the sweat of 
everybody else’s brow. All these things have been promised 
us. Woe betide the promisers if they cannot keep their 
word ! 


THE political wire-pullers, and what bad judges they always 
are !—believed that the brilliance of Mr. Churchill’s war 

record would blind the electors to the weakness 
 —_— » Of the general Conservative position. And 
* better judges than they thought that although 
the perpetual Conservative hedging on matters of principle, 
and Conservative neglect of great National Opportunities, had 
weakened the party position in the country, that they would be 
saved by their opponent’s blunders. These are the same sort 
of theories as those held by people who thought that the 
Germans would not fight because it would obviously not pay 
them to do so—well—people do not only do wise or even 
obvious things. They do all sorts of mad, unprofitable things. 
The Germans did fight. The electors in 1945 did vote for 
Socialism. The Germans made a mistake, so have our electors. 
The Germans are paying ; our electors will also pay. But in 
each case the blame largely rests on the people who did not 
educate their masters—nay, who educated them all wrong. 
We now have a Socialist Government in England and we must 
not delude ourselves by looking at the elderly and common- 
place faces of the Ministers who are photographed on the steps 
of No. 10 Downing Street. They are what they appear. 
But they are there, they are supplied with their policies by 
people like Mr. Harold Laskiwho began announcing the Govern- 
ment’s programme to the U.S.A. in a broadcast before the 
new Ministers had met. The old Socialist workers whose 
names have been printed in the papers and whose photographs 
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—with the names of the elementary schools they formerly 
attended—have appeared, are not the people who will settle 
the programme of the Government. That will be done for 
them by the leaders of the “‘ Movement.” 


Mr. CHURCHILL, on realising the defeat of his Government, 
at once took his resignation to the King and in a message of 

great dignity and perfect temper took leave of 
a. chil? an office he had filled for five tremendous years. 
mena , His departure was the first intimation to our 

political ostriches that the old order had 
changed. A lot of vague-minded noodles had thought that he 
would “ somehow ”’ remain in power. They little know their 
Socialists. Conservative and Liberal Ministers have often 
invited men of ability who did not belong to their parties to 
assist them in governing the country, the Socialists will never 
do this. They hold by the spoils system. Mr. Churchill knows 
this—he has not lived alongside such people for years without 
getting to know them. He resigned at once. Mr. Attlee, who 
he had taken to Potsdam as a colleague for the “ big three ” 
talks, refrained from returning the compliment and went back 
alone to Potsdam. It is likely that Mr. Churchill originally 
took Mr. Attlee to Potsdam because he had some idea of the 
way the voting had gone. That is one more debt owed to 
him by the country. He refused a peerage and the Garter 
—which carries a knighthood with it—he will lead the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. It will be a compact and 
powerful Opposition. Many of the Conservative candidates of 
ability and principle were re-elected, though it is regrettable to 
have lost Mr. Harold MacMillan, Sir James Grigg, Mr. Brendan 
Bracken and Sir Donald Somervell. They will be wanted back 
in the House of Commons as soonas possible. The loss of these 
men of ability will be most felt inside their former offices—they 
respectively filled the Air, War, Admiralty and Home Office. 
Their successors are in no single case men able to replace 
them. A heavy burden has fallen upon the Civil Service who 
will have to try and prevent our new Ministers from making 
themselves and their country ridiculous. 


THE list of Socialist Ministers is very interesting from the 
point of view of an educationalist. Hardly any of them have 

been to a university. None have taken 
=," honours there. In fact few of those chosen by 

Mr. Attlee have been to any but an elementary 
school and yet we have had free and compulsory education in 
this country for 70 years and further every sort of inducement 
is offered,to get boys and girls to go on to secondary schools 
and universities. Hundreds of thousands of them have taken 
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these offers and have had free places in the universities. And 
in even more cases parents have made very considerable 
sacrifices to enable their children to have this much advertised 
higher education. And now, with the advent of the first 
wholly Socialist Ministry, out of 32 names of men appointed 
to high and responsible posts many have had no schooling 
beyond the age of 14. If that is all that is required by a 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs what becomes of the 
educational incentive to ambitious youth? What do they 
gain in the race for power and wealth by giving their lives from 
14 to 22 to the hard work of learning ? Or is this modern idea 
of “‘ Universal education available to all’’ just eyewash, 
something to perorate about on platforms, “a tale told by an 
idiot . . . signifying nothing’? Do not let us imagine that 
the lesson, so sharply given to the English people, by this list 
of Socialist Ministers, will be lost on the youth of this island. 
They can now see for themselves that the persons who have 
reached the highest offices in the State, have not been pro- 
moted for their educational attainments for they have none. 
They are not in power because they have mastered Philosophy, 
Economics or languages. They are ignorant of them. They 
have got on by any and every other means than by learning. 
Somehow or another in obscure political clubs, they have 
called attention to their personalities and hereby have become 
known to other men. We do not know what our educational 
enthusiasts will think of this experience of the contempt felt 
by Socialists for book learning. It is a sharp one. It should 
teach us all something, for true education has been prostituted 
by all parties for political ends. The cry for education has 
been used to induce men to believe the absurdity that irregu- 
larities between human beings can be levelled out. Regardless 
of their capacity all were to follow the academic routine of 
book-work. Only learning, only talent were to count, and 
lo! at the first opportunity, the English Socialist Party, 
which calls itself the Party of progress, has shown utter 
contempt for learning and we are given the spectacle of the 
promotion to wealth and power of men who cannot even 
pronounce their own language correctly. 


THE names of Ministers were announced by Mr. Attlee or. 
August 6. There are 32 Cabinet ranking Ministers, but only 
The Socialist 20 Of them are to sit in the Cabinet. They are 
Government nearly all elderly. 


THE CABINET 


The following will comprise the Cabinet :— 
Prime Minister , R . Mr. CLEMENT ATTLEE 
Lord President of the Council . Mr. HERBERT MorRRISON 
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Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs ‘ ‘ : . Mr. Ernest BEVIN 
Lord Privy Seal. . Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . Mr. HucuH Datton 


President of the Board of Trade SiR STAFFORD CRIPpps, K.C, 
First Lord of the Admiralty . Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER 


Lord Chancellor. LorD JOWITT 
Secretary of State for the ‘Home 

Department Mr. CHUTER EDE 
Secretary of State ‘for Dominion 

Affairs... VISCOUNT ADDISON 
Secretary of State for India and 

for Burma . Mr. PETHICK-LAWRENCE 
Secretary of State for the Colonies Mr. G. H. HALL 
Secretary of State for War . Mr. J. J. LAwson 
Secretary of State for Air VISCOUNT STANSGATE 


Secretary of State for Scotland. Mr. J. WESTWooD 
Minister of Labour and National 


Service . . Mr. G.A. Isaacs 
Minister of Fuel and Power . Mr. SHINWELL 
Minister of Education . . Miss ELLEN WILKINSON 
Minister of Health . ; . Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN 
Minister of Agriculture and 

Fisheries. ; : . Mr. Tom WILLIAMS 


MINISTERS OF CABINET RANK 


The following are Ministers of Cabinet rank :— 
Minister of Supply and Aircraft 


Production : Mr. JOHN WILMOT 
Minister of War Transport . Mr. ALFRED BARNES 
Minister of Food . ‘ . SIR BEN SMITH 
Minister of State. ; . Mr. P. J. NoEL-BAKER 
Minister of Pensions . . Mr. WILFRED PALING 
Minister of Works . Mr. GEORGE TOMLINSON 
Minister of Town and Country 

Planning . Mr. LEwIs SILKIN 
Minister of National Insurance. Mr. JAMES GRIFFITHS 
Minister of Civil Aviation . LorpD WINSTER 
Minister of Information . . Mr. E. J. WILLrAMs 
Postmaster-General. ‘ The Ear of LISTOWEL 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 

caster Mr. J. B. HyND 


Nearly all these belong to the old guard of Socialism, great 
care has been taken not to include any men of learning or of 
non-political attainments such as that added distinction to 
former Governments. Photographs of the chosen taken on 
the steps of 10 Downing Street show muddled groups of 
cheerful but bewildered looking old men. In the meantime 
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we can only wait and see what they will do in the very respon- 
sible posts in which they somehow are placed. 


THE irrepressible Mr. Harold Laski issues programmes for 
his Party all the,time. He is like a conjurer taking rabbits 
Setetend out of a hat. His latest is a proposal that 
"Scape France and England should “ form a single 

Socialist State.” He will only arouse the 
suspicion of Frenchmen by such a suggestion, just as he will 
only antagonise the Greeks by his insistence on supporting 
the revolutionary elements in that country. The Spanish 
régime must be changed to please him too. According to The 
Times Paris correspondent he advised the French not to 
maintain commercial or economic relations with General 
Franco’s Government. All this is very ignorant and very 
silly, but it does England harm. When Mr. Laski’s Party was 
out of office it slightly offended foreigners to be talked to like 
this. But now that he is a prominent member of the Party 
in power they will think it means something serious. They 
will probably be wrong, because this unofficial Labour policy 
is too bound up with obsolete political theories to be workable. 
But it is none the less mischievous. 


On August 15 the King, accompanied by the Queen, opened 
Parliament. In his speech, which was composed, as always, 

by his Ministers, the country heard the pro- 
Party Politics gramme for the session. It is, of course, a 

Socialist one. The country voted against Mr. 
Churchill, they have got Mr. Laski’s stooges, with all that 
that portends. Weare promised the immediate nationalisation 
of the Bank of England and the coal industry and the Trades 
Disputes Act is to be repealed. But besides these definite 
announcements of immediate action there were a good many 
threats. The following passage in the speech from the Throne 
indicates them. They are serious :— 


“* My Government will take up with energy the task of recon- 
verting industry from the purposes of war to those of peace, of 
expanding our export trade, and of securing, by suitable control or 
by an extension of public ownership, that our industries and services 
shall make their maximum contribution to the national well being.” 


Here follows the announcement about the coal mines and 
the Bank of England, but the paragraph we have quoted 
indicates very much more than just these two measures. 
And there is more of this kind in the speech. Ministers ask 
for “such powers as are necessary to secure the right use of 
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our commercial and industrial resources and the distribution 
and fair prices of essential supplies and services.” This 
indicates the taking over of railways and motor transport as 
well as the clamping down on the country of the existing con- 
trols on allcommodities. Further, there isan ominous sentence 
about “improving the procedure for the acquisition of land 
for public purposes and otherwise to promote the best use of 
land in the national interest.’’ This, briefly put, is land 
nationalisation. To end with, air transport will be “ re- 
organised ’’ and India is to have early self-government ; 7.¢., 
it is to be restored to the chaos from which we rescued that 


country nearly 200 years ago. 


THIS programme is not at all what the electors wanted when 
they light-heartedly voted against Mr. Churchill, but they 
have got it, and we conservatives, who believe 

sine, _ that socialisation spells disaster to the country, 
” have got to counter it in so far as we can. 
Under ordinary circumstances such a programme as is pro- 
posed by Mr. Laski and his followers would take years to 
accomplish—years during which time the country would have 
awakened to the threat to its liberties, indeed to its very 
existence. But the war has removed many of our old safe- 
guards, it has pressed this most independent people into a 
mould. It has accustomed them to being sent from pillar to 
post by officials, it has inured them to being inspected and 
bullied, to having their children taken away from them at the 
whim of this or that authority. It has even taken from them 
. the power to choose their work. Had the Socialists come into 
power Io years ago they would have had to explain as well as 
enforce all these rules and they would have done this in a 
storm of criticism. Now they just take over from “ war 
control’ and all they have to do is to arrange to press the 
nation yet further. We have Peace. We want Liberty, 
Retrenchment, the Remission of Taxes. We are not going to 
get them and, worse than this, the country is going to suffer 
acutely in the process of the new experiment. After the war 
sacrifices and sufferings we are going to have no peace, no 
prosperity, no national expansion, that will go to the 
Americans who are not going to adopt this crazy system. 
They will go ahead, as they have earned the right to do. 
They will encourage our socialisation, which is all to their 
advantage, for it means that they will conquer our old trade 
markets, and that we shall be unable to resist any demands 
they may make for our island colonies for air and other 
bases wherever they may choose to ask for them. Some 
English business men delude themselves with the idea that 
American influence will slow down the process of English 
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socialisation. Far from this, the U.S.A. will be indifferent to 
it or even encouraging to a plan which will enable them to 
acquire much of our wealth and all our prosperity. 


It was on August 16, the day that Parliament held its first 
session that Mr. Churchill gave the world his last War Review. 

.,. He did this in incomparable style, giving the 
il oe ma public a great deal of information that was of 
interest to them. He said that news of the 
success of the Atomic Bomb experiments had actually found 
him in Potsdam. 


“On July 17 there came to us at Potsdam the eagerly awaited 
news of the trial of the atomic bomb in the Mexican desert. Success 
beyond all dreams crowned this sombre magnificent venture of our 
American allies. Detailed reports of the Mexican desert experiment, 
which were brought to us a few days later by air, could leave no 
doubt on the minds of the very few who were informed that we were 
in the presence of a new factor in human affairs and were possessed 
of powers which were irresistible. The decision to use the atomic 
bomb was taken by President Truman and myself at Potsdam and 
we approved the military plans to unchain the dread pent-up forces. 
From that moment our outlook on the future was transformed. 
Marshal Stalin was informed by President Truman that we con- 
templated using an explosive of incomparable power against Japan.” 


The offer made from Potsdam to the Japanese by the two 
great Powers concerned—she had already asked Russia to 
mediate—were, he thought, generous :— 


““ We felt that in view of the new and powerful agencies of war 
about to be employed, every inducement to surrender should be set 
before them . . . there were voices which asserted that the bomb 
should never have been used at all. He could not associate himself 
with such ideas. Six years of total war had convinced most people 
that had the Germans or Japanese discovered this new weapon they 
would have used it upon us to our complete destruction with the 
utmost alacrity. He was surprised that very worthy people, but 
people who in most cases had no intention of proceeding to the 
Japanese front themselves should adopt the position that rather 
than throw this bomb we should have sacrificed a million American 
and a quarter of a million British lives in the desperate battles and 
massacres of an invasion of Japan.” 


Mr. Churchill added that it was a mistake to suppose that 
Russia had declared war upon Japan because of the Atomic 
Bomb. Marshal Stalin had undertaken to declare war on 
Japan three months after the German surrender. This 
occurred on May 8. He declared war on Japan on August 8. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL thought that the arrangements for the control 
of Germany were generally approved. The Foreign Secretaries 
of the Great Powers, who would meet in London 
Uneasy Europe would set up a flexible machine for the study 
of great foreign problems. But he wanted to express his 
dissent from the decisions about Germany’s eastern frontier 
recently taken. There had been divergencies of view about 
this between the victors. He did not think the provisional 
frontier for Poland, from Stettin along the Oder and the 
Western Neisse were of good augury for Europe’s future. He 
thought it too far west, and he was disturbed by the reports 
of the conditions under which Germans were being pushed 
over the frontiers. ‘‘ Sparse and guarded accounts were 
filtering through . . . tragedy of a prodigious scale (might be) 
unfolding itself behind the iron curtain which, at the moment, 
divided Europe.” 
In the Balkans Communism was in process of obtaining 
dictatorial powers. 


“In those countries, torn and convulsed by war, there might 
be for some months to come the need of authoritarian government. 
The alternative would be anarchy. It would be unreasonable to 
ask or expect that liberal Governments, under British or United 
States democratic conditions, should be instituted immediately. 
They took their politics very seriously in those countries. An 
officer friend of his was in Zagreb when the results of the General 
Election came in. An old lady said to him: ‘ Poor Mr. Churchill. 


> 99 


I suppose now he will be shot ’. 


Mr. CHURCHILL did not like tyranny under any form. There 
were, at present, “ police governments ’”’ in a number of 

. countries. He thought democracy should be 
For Ever Spain +e defined. That brought him to Mr. Laski. 
Did the latter dictate foreign policy to the present Govern- 
ment ? He had said that the Government’s policy in Greece 
was to be completely changed. Was he authorised to make 
the declarations about France? about Spain? Mr. Laski 
envisaged ‘“‘ vehement intervention ”’ in Spain against General 
Franco. It would be wrong to intervene in Spain in a forcible 
manner or to attempt to relight Civil War in that country. 
He would like to know whether that was the Government’s 
policy. Here, Mr. Churchill might have paused to quote the 
Duke of Wellington on a proposal for intervention by the 
Powers in Spain in 1820, after the Spanish revolution of that 
date. This is what the Duke, whose Spanish experience was 
unrivalled, said :— 


** There is no country in Europe in the affairs of which foreigners 
can interfere with so little advantage as Spain. There is no country 
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in which foreigners are so much disliked and even despised and 
whose manners and habits are so little congenial with those of other 
nations of Europe. The pride and prejudice of the Spaniards, their 
virtues, as well as their faults, are brought into action at cvery 
moment and in every transaction, and all tend to give them an 
exaggerated notion of their own powers and to depreciate foreigners.” 
(Duke of Wellington’s memorandum to Lord Castlereagh regarding the 
propriety of interfering in Spanish affairs, April 16, 1820.) 


AFTER his brief War Review Mr. Churchill passed on to Home 
Affairs. He did not say very much about the programme 

' offered in the King’s speech. But this much 
~ vw %* =~ he _=uunderlined that the great war powers 
-_ possessed by the Government had not been 
given them in order that they should change the structure of 
British social life :— 


“So long as the Government used those powers to achieve the 
great administrative and executive tasks imposed upon them the 
Opposition would not attack them. It was only if those powers 
were used to bring about by a side wind a state of controlled society 
agreeable to socialist doctrinaires but odious to British freedom that 
they would be forced to resist them. So long as the exceptional 
powers were used as part of the war emergency his Majesty’s 
Government might consider the Opposition as helpers and not as 
opponents. 

“To say that in no way relieved the Government of their duty 
to set the nation free as soon as possible. There ought not to be a 
long drawn out period of many months when hundreds of thousands 
of service men and women were kept waiting about under discipline 
doing useless tasks at the public expense, and other tens of thousands 
more highly paid finding them sterile work to do. What they 
desired was freedom, what they needed was abundance.” (Times 
Report.) 


This call of the Conservative leader sounded the true note 
of the Conservative Party, which so entirely put the country 
first during the war as to neglect Party work altogether. 


Mr. BEvIN made a speech on August 20 which laid down the 
basis of our Foreign Policy. The House of Commons and the 
country were relieved to hear that in one 
department of the State we need fear no 
shocks. Mr. Bevin said that he agreed with Mr. Churchill 
about the Poles. There was a danger in their coming too far 
West ; he hoped that the exiled Poles would go back to their 
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country. He had assurances that Russian troops would be 
withdrawn save those on the lines of communication. In 
Greece the present Government had supported the setting 
up of the Regency. They thought that the Voulgaris Govern- 
ment should carry on until the elections. The U.S.A., France 
and Britain would help to supervise the elections. Looking 
further north, he said that in Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, 
Governments had been set up which did not, he thought, 
represent the majority of the people. ‘“‘ The impression | 
have got is that one kind of totalitarianism has been replaced 
by another. This is not what we understand by that very 
much overworked word democracy.” In Italy Mr. Bevin 
did not think it wise to pursue a policy of revenge. He had 
no intention of approaching the problem of Italy as if Musso- 
lini’s policy still existed. In regard to France, he hoped we 
shall always be on the best terms with that great couniry. 
Before ending his European review Mr. Bevin turned to 
Spain. This was a thorny question for him to tackle, as 
many Socialists have clamoured for our intervention in Spain 
in order to further another revolution. The new Foreign 
Secretary does not agree with this policy of intervention. He 
thinks that the régime in Spain is a question for the Spanish 
people. ‘I am satisfied,’ he said, “that intervention by 
foreign Powers in the internal affairs of Spain would have the 
opposite effect to that desired. . . . His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were not prepared to take any step which would promote 
or encourage civil war in that country.’”’ The passage which 
will give the greatest satisfaction to the country‘ was that 
which said that British subjects in the Far East would be 
protected. Hong Kong would be taken back. ‘‘ There might 
be difficulties, but they would be overcome, and in agreement 
with our Chinese and American Allies our territory would be 
returned to us.” Mr. Bevin ended his speech with a tribute 
to Russia, to the U.S.A., and, above all, to his own country. 
After giving praise to other nations, he said :— 


“Our own part was one of which we could justly be 
proud. History might well judge that our place was the 
proudest place of all. To the people of these islands 
belonged the imperishable fame of those grim days when, 
almost unarmed, they rose, refused to accept defeat, 
fought on, and made this little island the bastion of 
liberty, so well expressed by Mr. Churchill at that time. 
It could fairly be said that we held the fort and preserved 
the soul of mankind. Our policy now must be worthy of 
our people.”’ 


It was a notable speech and it will be read with thankfulness 
all over the Empire. 


2 oe | 
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On August 16 the King sent a cordial greeting to General de 
Gaulle on the Victory over Japan which means much to 


The King’s France :— 

Message to ‘The ultimate goal has been finally reached, 

France and the darkness which has shrouded the world 
for so long and covered the French possessions in the East has 
been finally lifted and dispersed by the forces of freedom. 

** At this victorious moment I am happy to send to your Excel- 
lency my sincere congratulations and those of my Government and 
of my people. 

“In the long and varied history of our ancient countries—at 
times divided by differences and quarrels and at others united by 
ties of friendship, common interests, and policies—there never was 
a more supreme or propitious time and never more imperative 
reasons for maintaining and strengthening in the future years of 
peace the tie which was welded under the onslaught of the common 
enemy. 

“It is my very sincere hope that we will go forward together in 
complete unity and with the same goal in view, in close and constant 
collaboration with the other United Nations, towards a lasting 
peace.” 


This is a very important message. It re-affirms our intention 
to help France back to her position in the Far East, a position 
gravely compromised by Vichy collaboration with Japan. 
General de Gaulle replied in a way which showed that he was 
moved by the King’s spontaneous gesture :— 


*“*T am deeply touched by your Majesty’s message. Your people 
and armies won the final victory by their most heroic and tenacious 
efforts. Victory sees our two peoples reunited as they were at the 
beginning of this long war, which in reality began more than 30 
years ago. Events have proved that nothing can break the links 
which unite us nor prevent the triumph of our ideals. I add my 
prayer to that of your Majesty, that our peoples may continue along 
the path of closest friendship towards their common goal—which is 
the good of mankind.” 


This gives a good hope that we shall get together with France 
to safeguard the interest of both countries all over the world. 


THE trial of Ex-Marshal Pétain for treason lasted for 20 days. 
France is a country which respects the idea of justice, and 
The Pétain therefore every latitude—every license—was 
Trial given to the defence. Accused of treason, of 

collaborating with the enemies of France in 
the oppression of his countrymen, the Pétain defence was 
that the ex-Marshal had been engaged in a bold scheme for 
double-crossing everyone. Germans, French, British alike. 
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He had always wanted the British to win in spite of his orders 
to the French Syrian armies to fight against them. He had 
had General de Gaulle tried and condemned to death “ for the 
look of the thing,” and so forth. But the defence could do 
nothing against the overwhelming and passionate feeling of 
the jury, which was shared by all France. Pétain was con- 
demned to death, but with a recommendation that the 
sentence should not be carried out. He was on August 15 
taken by air to a fortress in the Pyrénées. Thus ends a 
French drama of the first order. It was Pétain’s misfortune 
and France’s tragedy that he was pitchforked into high office 
in 1940, when his natural defeatism had full play. The trial 
brought out the fact of what had occurred. It was notable 
for the efforts of French ex-ministers to exonerate themselves 
from their share in the débacle and the Armistice. 


MACHINERY for the trial of war criminals has been set up. 
The four principal Allies have agreed upon them. The trials 

open this month. A new system, initiated 
ie ‘nals ” from the Continental system, has been set up. 
cael ‘ Crimes against peace ”’ as well as crimes com- 
mitted during war are to be punished. One of the crimes 
against peace is defined as “‘ planning, preparation or waging 
of a war of aggression,’ and we understand that “ crimes 
against humanity ”’ will be used to prosecute the pre-war 
Jewish persecutors. It is a new departure for Englishmen to 
be concerned with prosecutions of men for crimes which were 
not crimes when they committed them. When, and under 
what Statutes in what countries was it a crime to make war? 
We say now that in our modern view such a thing is a crime, 
but it breaks no existing law. The courts now set up should, 
properly speaking, show first of all the Statutes which have 
been transgressed. This business of trying men because they 
have been beaten and are prisoners is a new one. It is quite 
different from the trials by Russian, Czech or other courts of 
the men who have committed crimes against Russian or 
Czech law in those countries. Those trials are understandable 
both to the criminals and the world at large. But the new 
courts are a novelty and a bad novelty. Because Herr von 
Ribbentrop was the ambassador and minister of a foreign 
country that we have just beaten in war, is that any reason 
why we should photograph him in handcuffs : and what are we 
trying him for? Being a Nazi? Why our own Cabinet 
Ministers and big wigs were all over the Nazis before the war. 
And these were then visibly what we now see. We criticised 
the Hitler régime for trying people for new crimes, crimes that 
had not been declared to be crimes before they were com- 
mitted. But what else will this new court do? 


AFTER FIVE YEARS 


In the middle of 1940 I came back from a visit to Paris. 
It was on May 15 that I returned in company with a train- 
and boat-load of others, not at all by the port any of us had 
intended to use. Paris had already been invaded by refugees 
from Belgium and Picardy. People were moving their 
children away, but no one that I saw there, except perhaps 
Monsieur Roland de Margarie, who was visibly very anxious, 
gave me any impression of the seriousness of the military 
situation, nor of the total collapse of the French High 
Command. We are only now realising, after the evidence 
given during the Pétain trial, the demoralisation which over- 
took Ministers and Generals alike during that fateful month 
which culminated in the greatest humiliation France has 
ever endured, the capitulation to Hitler of June 16, 1940. I 
have no tale of prescience to tell about 1940. I recorded my 
impressions in the National Review at the time. They merely 
have the value of any candid contemporary document written 
during a crisis. Since those days I have heard that A and B, 
or X and Z, foresaw everything. Well, if they did, they kept 
their prophecies to themselves as far as I was concerned. 

Five years is a long time to be away from a country that 
is dear to one’s heart. I’had never before been so long absent 
from France, never missed a yearly visit there save during 
the time I was in South Africa. Indeed my chief quarrel 
with South Africa was that you do not travel through France 
to get to it, as you do when you go to Egypt or the East, or to 
Australia. It has always seemed to me that France, French 
thought, French manners, French management of life opened 
the way to civilisation and knowledge of the world to those 
who had not studied the classics. The way out of our island 
always appears to me to be through France. I know that 
this is not so for everyone: the British Empire was pieced 
together by people who left Europe, with its crowded countries 
and antique civilisation, for good, and that they carried 
order and justice and the Pax Britannica all over the globe. 
The only other country which has done the same thing in 
modern times is France, and for the same reason. The French 
have a great maritime frontier and crowded Europe lies 
behind them. After all, the Normans with a number of 
other French, colonised our own England and brought us so 
much of themselves that when we go to Northern France we 
are back in our mother country. : 

These thoughts accompanied me on the long crossing 
from Newhaven to Dieppe—the only route open to un- 
official people at the moment. They were old thoughts 
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belonging to another age. Far more insistent and anxious 
were the new thoughts of the vast and terrible trials endured 
both by England and France during the five years since | 
had crossed the channel. How had France borne her share of 
these ? What did the French feel about England? These 
questions cannot be answered after a visit which only lasted 
a month. But I have here noted various impressions, after 
listening to French talk for four weeks. 

Impressions ? First my own. I am not ashamed to say 
that I landed in tears, so great was the impact of this renewal 
of French touch. The sights and sounds of France are so 
different from our own. The magic of the language so 
transmutes even common things that it was impossible not 
to feel deep emotion at hearing it again. 

But a visit to the Customs, where the only pre-occupation 
was to know whether I had any books, letters, papers or 
money, soon dispelled such sentiment. I had no books or 
papers. I had been warned by the Ministry of Information 
that I must have none or that if I had that these must be 
sealed (by them). So instead of books and papers I had “a 
sealed parcel.” This package unfortunately created the 
utmost excitement both at Newhaven and Dieppe and in 
both places I had to show it—so that the seal might be 
verified and re-stamped, and at Newhaven I was given a 
paper which I did not read and which I at once lost, so that 
the Dieppe Customs very nearly closed down altogether on 
this account. The other hitch was caused on my return by 
money. I had been warned only to take {10 in French and 
£5 in English money. But when I left France I was told 
that I must show the same number of one pound notes that I 
took in. I had not known that I was not meant to spend 
any of my £5. I had therefore only £2 left. A kind French 
official perjured himself on my behalf and I was allowed to 
return home. One wonders who thinks up a regulation like 
this and what it is intended to do ? 

As for the journey from Dieppe to Paris, the train ran 
slowly but punctually. The railway system of France has 
been repaired and is in working order everywhere and this 
after only nine or ten months’ effort on a system totally 
ruined by the Germans, the Maguis and our own battles. 
All France is loud in praise of the railways, and of the 
Minister of Railways, M. Mayer, and of the men who have 
worked a 12-hour day seven days a week on the miserable 
food which is all that the French can now get. And talking 
of food, that served in the restaurant car was very bad and 
very expensive. But then food is bad and dear everywhere. 
It certainly is so in Paris. I heard vague stories of black 
markets, of restaurants which broke the rules. I did not 
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come across any such places nor see anyone who had been 
to them. 

There is no doubt at all about the shortage of food in 
the towns. The bread ration is sufficient, and the sugar 
and fats rations are the same as our own. But meat is scarce 
and very poor, there is little fish and no poultry and no eggs, 
no tea, no chocolate, no rice, no coffee. The Germans stripped 
France bare and she is now occupied by American soldiers. 
The American authorities are scrupulous about bringing in 
rations for their troops. Every ounce of meat, flour, sugar, 
butter, is brought in from overseas. But the Americans buy 
up the vegetables, fruit and wine, so that the French, already © 
short of everything, are kept short of these too. A manu- 
facturer from Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, near which there is an 
American camp, complained bitterly to me that his men had 
not seen any wine for a fortnight, that beer was equally 
uncomeatable and that this summer his men had not been 
able to get any haricots verts. ‘ But,’’ I said, ‘‘ the Americans 
are very careful to keep their men short of French currency.” 
“ That difficulty,” he replied, “‘ is soon got over. The Ameri- 
can soldiers sell their underclothes and anything else they 
have got and France is short of all clothes so the Americans 
have plenty of French money.” He might have added that 
the American soldiers in France have also plenty of time and 
that it hangs heavily on their hands. They are among people 
whose language they do not understand, whose history they 
do not know, whose monuments do not interest them. They 
are bored and homesick and only the physical pleasures 
provided for them by drink and women seem to be open to 
them. It has been an eye-opener to the French to see the 
extent to which Americans depend upon these two enjoyments 
and the lack of restraint they display in regard to both. 
They are leaving Europe as fast as boats and planes can 
carry them, half a million have left by Le Havre alone. But 
these troops largely came from Germany. There were still 
masses of Americans everywhere in France in July. It was 
only during August that the French began to feel a slight 
diminution of American pressure. Only in August that 
French merchant shipping began to be used for French pur- 
poses and that harbours were restored to French control. ° 
Even now they are nothing like repaired. Docks and dock 
machinery are wanting while the reconstitution of the French 
Navy and French Merchant Service is hardly begun. 

Hardly begun, ‘‘ a peine commencé.”’ How often I heard 
that phrase during July. Indeed it could hardly be otherwise. 
It is only a year since Paris was liberated, only six months 
since Frenchmen could even begin to get coal for themselves 
instead of for their Allies. Only a year since the French 
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began to breathe again—to feel free after the long, monstrous 
nightmare of German occupation. While this lasted the only 
outlet they had was in their resistance to the occupier, and 
some measure of resistance was almost universal. Not 
perhaps at first—not until the end of September 1940 did the 
French lift up their heads. Then, when the Germans did not 
win the Battle of Britain, they began to say “‘ Les Anglais 
tiennent le coup.”’ The men of Vichy, who had banked on an 
English defeat and on seeing England subdued, were soon 
alone in France in desiring that end. Gradually, in a confused 
way, the people of France began to see that perhaps there was 
‘ another issue to the war than Germany’s victory. General de 
Gaulle became the national hero—even the Vichyites and 
the Pétainites now claim to have believed in and supported 
him. Nothing is stranger or more bewildering than to sit 
and listen to French people saying, as some do, that both 
Pétain and General de Gaulle were necessary to France, 
and that de Gaulle was only another manifestation of Pétain ! 
This may not be a common view, but I heard it when I was 
deep in the French provinces and I heard it from people 
who had risked much in a resistance movement that Pétain 
had done his utmost to suppress. They knew nothing, of 
course, of the Pétain documents addressed to the British 
Government in which General de Gaulle was styled a rebel. 

In no way, I was told, did Vichy separate itself from the 
mass of French people more than in its anti-semitism and its 
deliberate choice of Communists as hostages to be shot by 
the Germans. In one case fifty men who were in opposition 
to the Pétain administration were chosen out and were 
handed over by the Prefect of Nantes to be executed. Their 
crime was political. 

Now politics are more vehement in France than in England. 
Old hatreds do not die. I actually heard one person say that 
M. Blum’s Government had caused the war. A quotation 
from Professor Rougier’s Memorandum handed to the Foreign 
Office in November 1940 gives evidence of this bitter hatred 
of the Front Populaire. It has just been published with a lot 
of other evidence as to the Vichy government’s attitude to 
England, in reply to an inaccurate account by M. Rougier 
of a journey he took to England in 1940. His own point of 
view appears in the following passage :— 


‘The great criticism of England made by the majority of 
Frenchmen is not that she was so extraordinarily slow in transform- 
ing herself into a War Machine ; it is that she financed the 1936 election \ 
which brought Blum and the Front Populaire to power. The Front 
Populaire literally made France rotten, and if the population of 
London is severely bombed, they owe it in large part to theif 
so-called friends.” C.M.D.6662 (my italics) 
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We imagine that after they had read M. Rougier’s state- 
ment from which we have quoted, that the British Ministers 
and officials thought no more about him. But his party, 
anti-semitic and therefore Pétainist, still exists, powerless 
and embittered, but there. I confess I was surprised by this 
attitude when I met it until I remembered that there had for 
five years been a Chinese wall isolating France from the 
world and that this wall was hardly breached as yet. 

Letters still take too long to go from London to Paris, 
and the old intercourse, whether of friendship or business, 
has not yet been revived. One of the results of this long 
separation is that the French know nothing about us at all, 
they envy us passionately, not for our endurance, our steadi- 
ness, but because they believe that we have not had any 
trials. They have no idea of what bombing has done to our 
towns and villages. No knowledge of our privations nor of 
our sacrifice of wealth. They are, however, very willing to 
be told about this ; it would help them to understand us better, 
just as it would be a good thing if we knew better what their 
trials have been and still are. For this reason alone the postal 
services should be improved. 

What the French have endured has been appalling, much 
worse than anything we have had to bear. The two million 
prisoners and deportees swept into Germany were what 
weighed on them most. If ever there was a clear case of 
collapse being worse than prolonged battle this was shown 
by the submission of French Ministers and Generals in 1940. 
They went from the deep disgrace of the armistice to the 
appalling humiliation of Montoire. The subsequent history 
of the Vichy Government, its base conduct in regard to 
refugees, its denunciation as rebels of General de Gaulle and 
his followers, the men who were saving not only the honour 
but the very existence of France, shows the sequence of their 
moral degradation. The principal criminals are now in the 
dock. As far as the French are concerned the Pétain régime 
is judged. They have lived under it, suffered under it. They 
know, as they never. knew before, what price is paid by a 
nation for a cowardly government. Now and then one 
meets a man or a woman who envies England for the right 
reasons. “‘In 1940 I wished, oh how I wished, I was 
English,” one woman said to me. 

In one house I stayed in I met a priest. He was the curé 
of a small village in the Niévre. He had been a great promoter 
of the local Resistance movement, working with the Commu- 
nists who, in order not to compromise themselves with their 
comrades by association with the Church, had only been able 
to come to see him at night. They had all worked together on 
the best of terms. I asked if this good understanding had 
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continued. ‘ No,” he said, ‘it stopped at once.” The 
common front against the common enemy was broken up 
directly the Germans went and the Vichy Government was 
dissolved. In this case, I am sure, the curé was not to blame, 
for he regretted losing sight of his war-time comrades. He 
told me what I heard everywhere, that the B.B.C. had saved 
the morale of the French. They either listened to the admir- 
able broadcasts of Jacques Duchesne and Jean Marin or—if 
they knew English—to our own announcers. “ As for me,” 
said the curé, “I calculate that during the five years of war 
I spent seven months in all listening to the B.B.C.!” 

I need hardly say that in spite of food bothers and the 
poor physical condition of the returned deportees, the French 
peasants are working hard and that they are full of ingenuity. 
They are short of salad oil—the Germans took it. But in the 
Valois, where I went, as in the Niévre, the fields were full of 
a new crop of pale mauve poppies grown for oil, and very 
good oil they make. Farmers who grow this crop are allowed 
to have a good proportion of the oil back from the oil mills 
and to sell this. The same with sugar beet. Farmers who 
grow this are also allowed to take back a large proportion of 
sugar. The French do not believe in muzzling the ox that 
treads the corn and there are many alleviations of this kind. 

It is not only food that is short in France, materials for 
making clothes are very scarce and very dear, and the men 
and the old people are very shabby. The reaction to this 
shortage on the part of the young women is characteristic. 
They are neater and prettier than ever. They have no cars? 
They bicycle or walk. They have no hats? Never has their 
hair been better dressed and taken care of. They have no 
stockings ? Their legs are a pleasure to see with smooth 
white skin as carefully tended as their beautifully manicured 
hands. There is no leather for shoes? The slight and dainty 
women of Paris trip along on sandals with wooden soles. This 
makes a clatter which is now the most characteristic sound 
in Paris. Their dresses are made of poor and flimsy material, 
reaching barely to the knee, they have lovely slight boyish 
figures. They form, as always, one of the great sights and 
one of the great charms of Paris. At what cost do they main- 


tain their wonderful standards? No one can tell this but 


themselves, but they are a lesson to us all. 
After the women have been admired the eyes of the 
foreigner turn naturally to the children. In the country 


these are all right. In the towns they suffer. There have} 


been all too many infant deaths. The older boys and girls, 


those of eight and ten, look all right as one sees them pouring § 
out of their schools. But their mothers in working class} 


districts look old and worn. “‘ Can you wonder,” said one of 
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these to me, “‘ when you think that a small tin of tomatoes 
costs 40 francs ? ”’ (4s.). 

Prices are enormous for everything and the shops are 
empty. With the pound at 200 francs no English person 
can go shopping in Paris, even if there were goods to buy. 
But one temptation remains. Scent can be had and many of 
the simple toilet necessities we have had to do without. On 
the other hand there is no soap, people make their own out of 
oil and caustic soda, and very good it is. But it means more 
work for the housewife. 

One alleviation the French have—they can get domestic 
help—as much as they want and, of course, very skilful. 
And people want to serve. There is none of the rudeness in 
shops to which we have had to become accustomed in this 
country ; on the contrary, the politeness, cordiality and 
friendship shown is very great. It is particularly pleasant 
to be English in Paris, and to hear the praise of our soldiers 
which is universal. 

It is to be hoped that intercourse will soon be resumed 
between our countries. We should learn something of each 
other. The French have had an unexampled moral strain for 
many years. “This young generation,’ said an elderly 
Frenchman to me, ‘“‘ has had to face moral questions which 
never arose in our time. If there was a war we went fighting. 
It was all settled for us. But these boys have had to decide 
on which side they were ; whether they would acquiesce in 
the Armistice, in Montoire, or whether they would struggle 
against them and all that they involved. Families were 
sometimes divided on this.” 

That is all true and it is what we have to remember in | 
discussing France and her future. 

I find I have said nothing about the position of General 
de Gaulle. I believe this to be very strong as his patriotism 
and disinterestedness are realised. He is not criticised even 
by the grumblers and I saw a good few of these. The new 
constitution may provide no place for him. Very likely. 
His place is permanently fixed in the hearts of all French- 
men who love their country. 

V. G. MILNER. 
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SOME LESSONS OF THE ELECTION 


(Mr. Townroe writes with knowledge of conditions during the 
General Election in North Hampshire and the Midlands, for he is 
Chairman of the Yateley Branch of the Aldershot Conservative 
Association and as a Conservative fought the Socialist stronghold 
of West Nottingham.) 


OnE of the reasons, among many others, of the Labour victory 
is that the Conservative Party kept the party truce so 
rigorously during the war. Conservative organisations, closed 
down in 1939, often with their agents in the Services, were 
unable in many cases to conduct a skeleton canvas, to run 
more than one meeting a night, or to provide tellers on 
polling day. 

The Socialist Party, on the other hand, have been working 
like beavers underground. As one shrewd Labour agent said 
on the eve of the poll: ‘‘ We ought to win easily. Our man 
has been here almost every week-end for the last two years, 
attending tea-parties given by the Co-op., or dances and 
concerts organised by our local Trades Unions. We have been 
able to build him up. He ought to win the seat with a com- 
fortable margin.’’ His actual majority was about 15,000. 

. The Co-operative societies, too, played a very important 
part in the Socialist victory. Their vans by the score carried 
the names and portraits of Socialist candidates, and helped to 
distribute literature. Many of their shops became committee 
rooms. The old Rochdale Pioneers of a century ago, mainly 
Radicals, would turn in their graves if they could see how their 
ideals are now being prostituted for party political aims. 
Many local Conservatives belong to the “‘ Co-op.” and foolishly 
regard the rebates on their purchases as dividends, and ignore 
the way their money is spent to support the Socialist Party. 
The small shopkeepers are bitter about the Co-operative 
movement, which is squeezing them out of existence, buying 
up milk-rounds and other businesses, but, so far, the Conserva- 
tive leaders have done little to help them. The growth of this 
huge monopoly which is now going into the hotel business has 
been permitted without any check or real competition. The 
‘“‘Co-op.”’ must be worth hundreds of thousands of votes by 
its influence direct and indirect. 

Can nothing be done about it? Sir John Anderson, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has several times explained why 
the so-called dividends are, in fact, discounts, and are therefore 
not liable to taxation. If their members are content to see 
their money being used, and make no protests at the annual 
meetings, it will be difficult for any outsider to interfere in 
what is, in fact, a domestic matter. But why has the Con- 
servative Party not made greater use of the various Traders’ 
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Associations ? The Butchers’ Associations, for example, 
issued questionnaires to candidates, who could only make 
rather vague promises. If the Conservative Party in the 
future are to stand up to the immense and increasing power 
of the Co-operative societies, it may well be necessary to 
organise all the various associations of small traders, defending 
their interests and protecting them from the clutches of the 
Co-operative dragon. The war has shown the real service that 
the small shops can render to the community and what a 
loss it would be if they continue to be absorbed by the com- 
bines. Here is one practical way in which we can try and 
reverse the decision of the General Election. 

Let us also face the truth and admit that the ordinary man 
who calls himself a Conservative is usually lazier and more 
complacent than the man who wears a red rosette. During the 
election most Conservative clubs in this country were quite 
unruffled. Their members came in for their usual tankard of 
beer or game of billiards. These clubs, often given to the 
Party by the enthusiastic Conservatives of the past, were in 
many cases of no practical value for winning votes, and often 
even the reverse. Men who might have been out canvassing 
or supporting their candidate at meetings and elsewhere 
would not alter their accustomed routine. 

Without the women the future for the Conservative Party 
after this defeat would indeed be black. Many Conservative 
women who had slaved during the war on war services of 
various kinds, A.R.P., Red Cross, Canteens, W.V.S., with no 
domestic help, and often very war weary, were devoted to 
their cause. But there were far too few, and the majority 
were middle-aged or even older. 

The Socialists are already ahead of the Conservatives in 
the appeal that they are making to youth. As the younger 
generation are demobilised, no doubt the Conservative organi- 
sation will revive the various youth movements, and try and 
adapt them to post-war conditions. It will, however, be 
necessary to recognise the effect so far of the educational work 
carried out in the forces. How far this was the main reason 
why the Army and the Navy, judging from the ballot papers, 
voted at least go per cent. solid for the Socialists and why 
Communism is rife in certain units of the Royal Air Force, is 
a debatable question. The Army Bureau of Current Affairs 
has often been criticised as being a medium for the dissemina- 
tion of Socialist propaganda. The truth probably is that the 
colonels and others responsible for the administration of the 
Army Educational Corps were, in civil life, well known for 
their Left Wing views. Many tried honestly to keep the 
balance fairly and with impartiality. But it must be confessed 
that many of the most attractive lecturers employed under 
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the Central Advisory Council for adult education in H.M. 
Forces were Socialists. Brilliant Conservative speakers would 
not bother to give their services, or to accept lecture engage- 
ments at the purely nominal fee of a guinea a lecture. Here 
again both work and sacrifice will be necessary if the tables 
are tobe turned. Adult education in the Services has come to 
stay, and the votes at the General Election prove how malleable 
are the minds of the younger generation during their period of 
service. 

Again, with the very large electorate it became obvious 
during the course of the election that pre-war electioneering 
methods were obsolete. The broadcasts, mainly delivered by 
persons with no kind of experience of the microphone, were 
often turned off, with the exception of one or two notable 
speakers. An editor remarked of the majority of the broad- 
casts that, if they had been submitted to him in typescript 
without any names attached, they would at once have been 
sent back with rejection slips. If in the future broadcasting 
is to influence general elections, politicians will have to study 
radio technique. 

One final lesson. On the Socialist side there were many 
deplorable examples of class hatred and rancour. It was a 
travesty of so-called democracy that in some constituencies 
Conservative speakers had to be guarded by police escorts. 
In others, however, the comradeship of the war was used to 
preserve a friendly atmosphere. 

At one meeting in a mining area there was a room full of 
colliers, obviously come to make trouble and to shout for 
nationalisation of the mines. The candidate and his chairman 
were alone and unsupported on the platform. Only three 
Conservatives had troubled or dared to attend the meeting 
and to give a hand for their champion when he arose. One 
of the younger miners, a pugnacious Socialist, completely 
changed his tune when the candidate thanked him for the way 
he had given up his week’s holiday last year in order to come 
to London on special A.R.P. duty during the flying bomb blitz 
in Lewisham. By an accident the candidate had heard of this 
man’s noble part in the defence of London. This expression 
of gratitude changed the whole tone of the meeting, which 
after that was quiet and good-humoured. Can we not preserve 
this spirit of friendliness during the difficult years ahead of 
transition from war to peace ? 


B. S. TOWNROE. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE SENATE AND THE CHARTER 


‘How much better that our projects should begin in disillu- 
sion than that they should end in it,’’ Lord Keynes observed 
in moving the adoption of the Bretton Woods proposals in the 
House of Lords. His observation might be applied equally 
well to the United Nations Charter. The atmosphere in which 
this document was conceived at San Francisco could hardly 
be described as one of illusion; the spirit in which it was 
accepted by the American Senate might well be termed one 
of cynicism. “It reminds me of the earthquake pills sold 
after the Lisbon earthquake,’ observed Senator Eugene 
Millikin of Colorado, as he announced that he would vote in 
favour. ‘‘ When people asked if the pills were guaranteed 
to cure earthquakes the vendors replied that although they 
could not give any guarantee, there was nothing better being 
offered.” 

~The League of Nations Covenant was conceived in quite 
a different atmosphere. The millenium was just around the 
corner and the Covenant was praised as though Versailles 
was a twentieth-century Mount Sinai. One or two of the 
breathless comments on the Charter reflected this same spirit, 
but nobody who had any hand in helping draft it fell into 
any such error. The spirit which they reflected was not 
ardent affection but more that of the Clown towards poor 
Audrey. ‘‘ An ill-favoured thing, Sir, but mine own.” The 
stereotyped opening to any American speech on the Charter 
was, “Although this document is admittedly far from 
perfect...” 

One great advantage of accepting anything in a spirit of 
disillusion is that you cannot grow disillusioned with it later 
on and spurn it for having deceived the hopes of the world. 
But if there is little danger of the United States Senate having 
any illusions about the Charter, there is a definite danger that 
the rest of the world may have illusions about the Senate vote. 
The sight of that same body which had twice rejected the 
League Covenant accepting the United Nations Charter with 
practical unanimity might well lead to loud exclamations of 
what a change is here. True there has been a change, but the 
change is far more in the document on which the Senate 
voted than in the Senate. If the same Senate which rejected 
the League had voted on the Charter it too would in all proba- 
bility have accepted it. During the League debates the 
Senate proposed a series of “‘ reservations.” There was no 
need to propose any reservations to the Charter; they were 
all in the original text. 

The big argument during the League debate was over 
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Article Ten guaranteeing the territorial integrity and independ- 
ence of all League members. This article, it was complained, 
would diminish American sovereignty by obliging the United 
States to fight for the preservation of any small nation whether 
it wished to or not. There is no parallel obligation assumed 
by any nation in the Charter while the veto right of the Great 
Powers enables them to preserve their sovereignty intact. 
Any great Power can attack a small nation, and there is 
nothing in the Charter which can be done about it since any 
action requires Great Power unanimity—unless, of course, 
the Great Powers and two smaller Powers on the Security 
Council vote to commit the rest of United Nations to helping 
suppress the smaller nation in the interest of peace and security. 
It is little wonder that a document which makes appeasement 
respectable should have been given the unswerving backing 
of most former supporters of the Neutrality Acts. Why, if 
such an organisation had existed and America had been a 
member in 1939, she would have been able to use her veto to 
prevent British and French action against Germany. The 
Charter was even better than the Neutrality Act. 

A secondary argument during the old League debates 
was that the United States would be outvoted in the Assembly 
by the British Empire bloc. Before San Francisco there were 
a few rumblings throughout the country about the Empire 
bloc, but San Francisco showed that there was no such thing. 
There was no important vote in any conference committee 
which didn’t find the United Kingdom and a majority of the 
Dominions on opposite sides. There was only one bloc at 
San Francisco which persistently and consistently voted on 
the same side of every issue and that was the Russian bloc, 
formed of the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, Byelo or White 
Russia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. Voting was usually 
by show of hands and delegates were amused to watch how 
on uncertain issues the members of the Russian bloc waited to 
see whether Ambassador Gromyko held up his hand. On 
one unfortunate occasion there was a roll call vote and the 
Byelorussian delegate whose name was called early on the roll 
found he had voted on the opposite side to the Russian 
delegate. He rose at the end of the roll call and asked that 
his vote be changed. On each important note the five Great 
Powers were found in opposition to a group of smaller Powers 
usually led by Australia and Canada. The fetish of Great 
Power unanimity which might be considered essential when 
any coercive action was to be taken was extended throughout 
the whole range of the Conference agenda. If the same prin- 
ciple prevails at future meetings of the General Assembly then 
the United States will no longer be able to speak for Latin 
America nor the United Kingdom for the British Common- 
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wealth. Unanimity meant in practice at San Francisco that 
the Great Powers could only advocate the highest common 
factor of their divergent views however low that factor might 
be. “‘ Unanimity’”’ became a gag and a shackle. If the 
essence of democracy is a readiness to abide by the majority 
will then the unanimity principle is a retrograde step. More- 
over, it is a complete fraud, for the fact that each Great Power 
only supports within the United Nations organisation that 
segment of its convictions which happens to coincide with 
the views of all other Great Powers does nothing to settle the 
issues on which silence has been maintained. The differences 
still exist. 

Before the San Francisco Conference began the Dominion 
representatives were summoned to London to consult with 
the British Government. There was no public announcement 
that any agreement was reached, but it was stated that the 
exchange of views had revealed a common outlook on most 
of the important matters which were to be discussed. The 
course of the Conference, however, showed that the Dominion 
delegates might just as well have been spared the long and 
tiresome journey. The United Kingdom delegates, prisoners 
of the unanimity rule, found that they had to support policies 
very different from those which the tessa: delegates had 
been given to understand they held. Unless the practice of 
extending Great Power unanimity to every phase of inter- 
national discussion is abandoned the world will only be able 
to hear the authentic voice of Empire public opinion in the 
statements of the Dominion representatives. The principle 
that all five Great Powers must be unanimous means in 
practice that each of them possesses a veto power. It was 
this Great Power veto which was most sharply attacked by 
the other nations and only accepted by them when they were 
very plainly told by the Great Powers that they must choose 
between a Charter with the veto or no Charter at all. 

The veto question cannot be understood until it is realised 
that the Security Council has two quite distinct functions. 
In the first place it seeks to bring about the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between nations and in the second place it takes 
action to halt or prevent actual hostilities. The Security 
Council has no power whatsoever to force any nation to 
follow its suggestions for peaceful settlement. The nations 
concerned can accept or reject its recommendations as they see 
fit. The continuation of the dispute might, of course, lead to 
an outbreak of hostilities, but even then the Security Council 
would not use force to compel the nations to adopt its recom- 
mendations for peaceful settlement. It would only use force 
to check or prevent the actual fighting. In dealing with the 
peaceful settlement of disputes the Security Council deals 
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with one set of facts. In dealing with an actual threat to 
peace with a different set of facts. In the first instance the 
Security Council must decide that the dispute is “ likely to 
endanger international peace”’ before it can recommend 
ways of settling it peacefully. In the second instance 
the Security Council must decide that a threat to peace 
actually exists, that it is no longer merely likely to arise, but 
has arisen, before it can decide what action to take against the 
nation from which the threat arises. 

The difference between these two functions can be seen 
from a fictitious example. Patagonia and Ruritania are 
involved in a dispute judged likely to affect international 
peace by the Security Council. They made no headway in 
attempts to settle it themselves but were ready to permit the 
Security Council to suggest the terms on which it might be 
settled. If they had not both been ready to agree that the 
Security Council should suggest terms of settlement all the 
Security Council could have done would have been to recom- 
mend methods of settlement. The Security Council in its 
proposed terms of settlement decides that part of Ruritania 
should be ceded to Patagonia but Ruritania refuses to cede 
the territory. Patagonia attacks Ruritania to take the 
territory by force, thus creating a breach of the peace. The 
Security Council, if it acted according to the terms of the 
Charter, could take no account of right or justice but only 
of the threat to peace, and would have to take action against 
Patagonia. Once there was no longer a military threat to 
peace the Security Council would start all over again to try 
and bring about a settlement of the original dispute. 

As the United Nations Charter is at present drafted any 
one of the five Great Powers could veto any proposed action 
against Patagonia to check its military activities. If one 
of the five Great Powers itself attacked Ruritania it could 
veto any action against itself. This right can be justified on 
the grounds that if action had to be taken against one of the 
Great Powers or even if one of the Great Powers was opposed 
to enforcement action being taken against some other nation, 
a major war might be precipitated. The Charter is not based 
on the principle of “ collective security ”’ for that would mean 
that all members would be obliged to take action against any 
nation, even a Great Power, which used force or threat of 
force to gain its ends. The Charter is based on the hope that 
no Great Power will abuse its strength. If it does the other 
Great Powers are under no obligation to check it. 

This arrangement, however difficult to justify, was accepted 
by all nations at San Francisco as a practical necessity. But 
the Charter as now drafted also permits any Great Power to 
veto recommendations for peaceful settlement. Even when 
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the two nations concerned in the dispute have agreed to let 
the Security Council recommend terms of settlement the veto 
could be used. It was this use of the veto power which the 
smaller nations fought to the bitter end. There seemed to be 
no logical reason whatsoever for insisting upon such a veto 
right. The Great Powers produced a memorandum which 
argued that there was a ‘‘ causal chain’ between efforts to 
settle a dispute peacefully and action taken to prevent a de- 
finitely established threat to peace. Since the Security Council 
would be considering two different sets of facts in its efforts 
to settle a dispute peacefully and in its action to check a threat 
to international peace, this ‘‘ causal chain”’ argument was, to 
use the mildest available term, a trifle specious. Some of the 
delegates in San Francisco protested it was intellectually 
dishonest. 

But even if the ‘‘ causal chain’ argument were accepted it 
was not a particularly strong one. The Great Powers them- 
selves had agreed in accordance with voting formula devised 
at Yalta that if one of them was involved in a dispute with 
a smaller power it should abstain from taking part in any vote 
on recommendations for peaceful settlement. This self-deny- 
ing act, incidentally, was of no great importance, since the 
abstaining Power would not be bound to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Security Council in any case. If it was 
essential to retain the right to veto the peaceful settlement of 
small Power disputes because one thing might lead to another 
and an effort to settle a dispute peacefully led to war, then it 
would be surely even more important to retain the veto right 
when a recommendation was made for the peaceful settlement 
of a dispute in which a Great Power was involved, for then one 
thing might lead to a much more serious “ another.” 

The real veto issue was between the Great Powers on one 
side and the smaller Powers on the other. But in the middle 
of the Conference the five Great Powers were involved in a 
veto “ crisis ’’ of their own which was one of the best examples 
of much ado about nothing that any international gathering 
has witnessed. The Russian delegation unexpectedly insisted 
that the Great Powers should have the right to vote the 
discussion of a dispute before the Security Council. Since the 
British and American delegations had yielded so much to the 
Russian demand for sweeping veto powers, it is hard to see 
why they should suddenly have decided to dig in their heels 
and resist this final demand to the end. The only result of 
preventing discussion by the Security Council would have 
been to clear the way for the General Assembly, where no veto 
rights exist, to both discuss and make recommendations. 
It is hard to see what practical advantage there is in being 
able to discuss a dispute in the Security Council if any recom- 
2* 
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mendations based upon such discussion were to be vetoed. 
But this quibbling and trivial little point was, according to 
the British and American spokesmen, a rock on which the 
whole Conference was very nearly wrecked. The Russians 
in the end withdrew their demand, which was hailed as a great 
concession. If you ask for more than you want, then you can 
get what you want and claim that in getting it you are making 
a concession. 

It is easy to understand why many of the smaller nations 
regarded the whole crisis as a sham designed to weaken 


opposition to the use of the veto right when the Security . 


Council was dealing with the peaceful! settlement of disputes. 
The nations opposing this use of the veto were told in effect 
that they were lucky the veto power was not even more 
extensive. If the Conference really was in danger of being 
wrecked by this trivial issue then it would be difficult to feel 
much confidence in the leadership of the Great Powers upon 
which, as the Great Powers always insisted, the usefulness of 
the United Nations organisation ultimately depended. There 
were, however, very few outside the Great Power circle who 
believed that the Russians would have preferred no Charter 
- at all to a Charter in which they were prevented from barring 
discussion of a dispute in the Security Council. 

It was about this time that the quip began to circulate 
that there was really no language difficulty at the Conference. 
All that was necessary was the ability to say “ yes ’’ in English 
and “no” in Russian. But the Russians said “‘ no”’ once 
too often. When towards the closing days of the Conference, 
they asked that the powers of the General Assembly to discuss 
and make recommendations be curtailed there was such an 
angry outburst from the spokesmen of the smaller Powers 


that the matter was dropped. A slight change of language 


was made in the text of the Charter which, if anything, 
increased rather than diminished the Assembly’s powers of 
discussion and recommendation. 


It may well be found when the United Nations Organisation | 


begins to function that the Security Council will atrophy from 
lack of exercise, will wither on the bough, and that the other 
organs will become correspondingly more important. As 
stated above, the Charter is not based on the principle of 
“collective security.”” The Security Council, because of the 
five Big Power unanimity rule, will have no jurisdiction over 
disputes between the only nations with the industrial resources 
to wage a major war. The policing of the former enemy is 
also removed from the jurisdiction of the Council. Any two 
or more of the victors under Article 53 can take action against 
a¢former enemy state and by claiming that the action is 
“directed against renewal of aggressive policy,’’ remove such 
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action from the purview of the Security Council and the United 
Nations. 

All that remains for the SecurityjCouncil in the field of 
peaceful adjustment are disputes between secondary nations 
“likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security ’—a definition which almost seems to be self- 
exclusive. There would be few secondary disputes likely to 
threaten “‘ international peace.’ In the field of action, the 
Security Council could move against any secondary nation 
whose behaviour was found to constitute a threat to the peace 
or breach of the peace. But the elaborate mechanism for 
enforcement, the Military Staff Committee, and the national 
contingents made available to the Security Council seem 
entirely out of proportion to the importance of any task which 
they would be likely to undertake. 

The Security Council is not in any sense an executive 
committee of the General Assembly. Its powers are different 
and more restricted in scope. Up to the point of making 
recommendations for settling disputes the General Assembly 
shares some of the powers of the Security Council, though it 
cannot act when the Security Council is acting. The Security 
Council, however, shares none of the wide powers of the General 
Assembly to discuss and make recommendations on any matter 
affecting the welfare of the world. The Great Powers will not 
be able to cut off critical discussion of their own acts in the 
General Assembly. One of the most salutary aspects of the 
San Francisco conference was that big Powers protestations 
of being overwhelmingly on the side of virtue were not regarded 
as sufficient reason for accepting their views. The Great 
Powers had to explain and expound and on occasions change 
their views in response to the small Powers inquisition. This 
spirit of free discussion without intimidation, if allowed to 


| exist and grow at the regular meetings of the General Assembly 
can become the most useful feature of the new organisation. 


In the last resort the preservation of world peace will 


| depend not on the Security Council but on the ability of the 


Great Powers acting through the old-fashioned methods of 
diplomacy to agree among themselves. 


DENYS SMITH. 
WASHINGTON. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBYA 


LiByA consists of two parts, Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. 
Tripolitania or Western Libya has a fairly fertile coastline, 
one large but artificial port, Tripoli, the capital of Libya, and 
a desert hinterland. Cyrenaica, apart from a fertile strip from 
Benghazi to Derna, is entirely desert, but is noteworthy for 
containing the only truly natural harbour on the North 
African coast, Tobruk. 

In the fertile areas a European race with a low standard 
of living backed by capital, for which little or no financial 
return can be expected, can support itself by agriculture. 
The desert can give a livelihood to a nomadic race of camel, 
goat and horse breeders, the animals getting nourishment 
from a fairly thick scrub which is plentiful in winter. Also in 
some of the wadis in the desert a little corn and some prickly 
pear can be grown. 

Strategically, Tobruk is probably the key to Libya. 
Tripoli is too far from the Egyptian border to make a suitable 
base for land forces threatening Egypt, though a large force 
could possibly be flown to the border from Tripoli and supplied 
by air as aerodromes can fairly easily be built anywhere along 
the border. Of the other harbours, Benghazi gives no shelter 
in the severe winter storms, Derna is small, Bardia no more 
than an open anchorage. Tobruk, on the other hand, lying 
roughly east and west is sheltered. Two miles long by a mile 
wide, much of it is deep enough to take large ships, and it 
could with little difficulty be made into a first-class port. 
The only reason it is not one is that commercially there was 
nothing to export and, the local population being entirely 
military or naval, little to import. Italy used it as a sub- 
marine base and as a centre for pacifying the Senussi. As 
there is no fresh water available, it was never in any sense 
self-supporting, but as has been shown, it is a good harbour 
and, in addition, it is less than 100 miles from the Egyptian 
border, and thus an excellent base for the invasion of Egypt. 
If Great Britain holds Malta and Tobruk there can be no 
threat to the Suez Canal from Libya. 

What is to be done with this not particularly hospitable 
region ? Italy, apart from her treatment of the Senussi, was 
making by no means a bad job of the country. The Italian 
with his low standard of living can scratch a livelihood from 
unpromising soil, and the rapidly increasing population of 
Italy must have some outlet. The extremely poor military 
record of Italy makes it unlikely that she would ever again 
be a threat to the canal. One further point in favour of this 
scheme ‘is that the present settlers would not have to be 
evicted and sent back to an already overcrowded and chaotic 
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country. To restore Libya to Italy, while retaining Tobruk, 
would be one solution to the problem were it not for the 
appalling record of Italian cruelty to the Senussi, a record 
which has left a legacy of hate and may lead to reprisals on 
the settlers by the nomads. 

Egypt has had a tentative claim put forward on her 
behalf. The administration of Libya would give employment 
and pickings, legitimate and otherwise, to her official class, 
but it is hard to see what benefit the fellahin would derive. 
Possibly with education they would get a better living from 
farms on the coastal strips than they can now get in the over- 
crowded Nile Valley, but Libya is a country which demands 
capital from her motherland and offers little in exchange but 
living space to colonists from that motherland. 

A third solution would be to make Libya a home for the 
Jews instead of Palestine. It is no more barren than many of 
the areas that Jewish colonists have made fertile in Palestine, 
and with the ample capital at the disposal of the Zionists 
Libya might once again blossom out as the granary of Europe. 
This move would solve the otherwise insoluble Palestine 
problem, would give the Jews as good a national home as 
Palestine ever was, would not threaten the security of the 
route to India and, with proper safeguards for the grazing 
rights of the Senussi, should not lead to strife. The main 
drawback to the scheme is that the Zionists might well say 
that they have no interest in or historical affinity with Libya, 
while Palestine was their old home and now has much of their 
capital and labour sunk in it. It would probably be hopeless 
to expect them to abandon Palestine, but they might take a 
realistic view and decide that, instead of expanding further 
in Palestine and incurring even more hostility from the 
Palestinian Arabs, they would be better advised to found a 
satellite colony in Libya. 

The reverse process of inviting the Palestinian Arabs to 
move to Libya and leave Palestine to the Jews would involve 
a tremendous mass migration, by no means easy to organise 
in the next few years.- It would almost certainly. be opposed 
by many if not all of the Arabs. It is also very doubtful if the 
Arabs could run the country without considerable help. 

Various other small communities, who have been unable 
to find a suitable home, might be considered as colonists. 
Among them are the Assyrians, who have certain claims upon 
the sympathy of Great Britain, those Poles who do not wish 
to return to Poland, and possibly some of the large numbers 
of “ displaced persons ” at present loose in Germany. If one 
of these communities is settled in Libya, one of the Great 
Powers would almost certainly have to provide both the capital 
and the administration. It is doubtful if there would be much 
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competition for the honour of doing so as little financial or 
other return could be expected. 

The Senussi, the indigenous inhabitants, have a very 
strong claim to be left in sole possession. A Muslim sect, they 
are essentially nomads and if left to themselves would probably 
worry no one. Asa race they certainly deserve a little peace 
after 30 years of Italian oppression and three years of battle 
over their grazing grounds. It is true that they are unlikely 
ever to bring prosperity to Libya, but strife would probably 
also be absent from the land. 

Of all these possible solutions, the best is probably a com- 
promise. Great Britain should retain Tobruk, thus safe- 
guarding Egypt from any threat to her western border. The 
port itself and the immediate neighbourhood would be a useful 
exercise ground for such military, naval and air exercises as 
naval bombardments, combined operations, artillery and 
bombing practices. The two fertile coastal strips could be 
offered to the Zionists and form entirely independent Jewish 
states. The Senussi would be given complete independence 
in the desert areas, not perhaps a very generous gift, but 
temperamentally they are probably far more suited to a 
roving life in the desert than to settling down in the coastal 
areas. 

C. J. RoBARTs. 


THE DUTCH SAY: THANK YOU! 
On August 18 the Dutch Ambassador took, to Buckingham 


Palace, a bunch of flowers and a letter addressed to the King: 


and Queen. The flowers were sent ‘“‘ from the recovered 
fields’ of Holland. Their Majesties were asked to accept 
them “‘ as a token of our gratitude ”’ and also “ as an earmark 
of the resolve which is engraved in all our hearts in these four 
words: We shall not forget.”’ 

This touching message went to the King and Queen as 
representing all those who had helped the refugees. 


“ None of us has yet had an opportunity to thank the 
men and women of Britain who received us in their 
midst, not as refugees but as guests, and who have put 
up with us and our thousands of fellow-exiles year after 
year. It 1s to these, our patient and generous hosts, that we 
now crave to say ‘ Thank you and thank you again.’ ”’ 


It was a lovely message that the King and Queen received, 
and all who read it would like to thank the Dutch for sending 
it. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


THE student of social conditions cannot find any better -field 
for investigation at the moment than the County Courts. 
The lists, short for five years, are now crowded with possession 
cases. It is very seldom that any point of law is raised. In 
nearly every case the judge has to decide where the balance of 
hardship lies ; whether A, the owner, who has three children, 
can recover possession from B, the tenant, who has four and 
an invalid wife. Very often A is himself the tenant of C, who 
has served a notice to quit upon him. And in nearly every 
instance the grounds for compassion are perfectly genuine. 
Jones is in Smith’s house, which Smith wants, and would 
much prefer to be in his own; but Brown is there, and 
though he would like to be out, has nowhere to go. Jones, 
Smith and Brown are perfectly decent men who find them- 
selves involved in litigation against their wills. 

It is in such circumstances that the action of the “ Vigi- 
lantes’’ attracts not merely attention but sympathy. If 
Brown could be moved somewhere, then Jones and Smith 
could recover possession of their own houses ; and if there is 
a house which has been bought, with vacant possession, by a 
speculator who is waiting for the highest price, why should 
not Brown “squat” in it and so not merely solve his own 
problems but those of others ? If Brown is in the Army and 
it is Mrs. Brown’s suit which the “ Vigilantes ” take up, their 
case appears even better. 

And yet it is a very bad case ; so bad that one must deplore 
the attitude of the cheap Press (and not the cheap Press only) 
which refrains from criticism of the “ Vigilantes ’’ and even 
tends to paint them as heroes. The fabric of international 
peace may or may not be indivisible ; but domestic law and 
order are certainly indivisible. The placing of the wife of a 
soldier serving in Burma in an empty house may appear super- 
ficially to be a “‘ good” thing. But this is to put into the 
hands of a few irresponsible persons the right of deciding 
between good and bad. The logical conclusion, if this sort of 
thing is permitted, is that no one (including the ex-serviceman) 
will dare to leave a house empty during a fortnight’s holiday 
for fear that he will find it occupied by squatters on his return. 
The law must be vindicated: the entry of squatters must be 
prevented ; if it cannot always be prevented then an order 
for possession must be obtained against them and they must 
be evicted; the “ Vigilantes,” if there is sufficient evidence 
against them, must be indicted for conspiracy. The applica- 
tion of purely subjective tests by which the “ Vigilantes ’’ may 
appear to be “nice” people and the owner-speculators 
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“nasty ’’ people can only result in a breakdown of legal 
sanctions and the creation of far worse confusion than exists 
at present. 

One primary objective of the law is certainty; and 
certainty is just what the Acts dealing with possession of 
houses does not provide. If a decision on the ground of the 
balance of hardship has to be made, it is better that it should 
be made by a County Court judge than by self-appointed 
“ Vigilantes”’; but it is unfortunate that it should have to be 
made by anyone. 

The agitation arising out of the shortage of houses is 
curiously parallel to the Irish land agitation in the last 
century. Although the acreage of Irish land could not be 
increased and the number of houses can (and shortly will) be 
increased, there is at the moment the basic similarity arising 
from an inadequate amount of real property of one kind or 
another to satisfy potential applicants. So far we have 
arrived at the stage of “‘ double-ownership’’: the legal 
property is vested in the landlord, but his powers of dealing 
freely with his property are restricted and very wide statutory 
rights, over and above those arising from any contract of 
letting, are conferred on the tenant. 

This was, in effect, Gladstone’s attempted solution of the 
Irish land question, as embodied in the Land Acts of 1870 and 
1881. As events proved, it was not an adequate solution. 
The Conservative policy which was adopted in the end in the 
form of land purchase aimed at single ownership and largely 
achieved it. 

Here, however, the analogy between the Irish land problem 
and the British housing problem breaks down. It may bea 
hardship for the owner of 50,000 acres to be obliged to sell 
45,000 of them; but it is not such a hardship as would be 
entailed if the owner of 4 Laburnum Gardens was obliged to 
sell that house to the tenant who came into occupation when 
the owner joined the Army in 1939. Nevertheless, there is 
one lesson to be Jearnt from what happened in Ireland: 
double-ownership, where A has still the responsibilities of 
ownership, but B, the tenant, has nearly all the practical 
rights, is a bad system. Somewhere the knot, which cannot 
be unravelled, has to be cut. The best way is that recom- 
mended by the Ridley Committee, to give the owner, or at 
least the owner who means to occupy, the over-riding right to 
possession. 

Another recommendation of the Ridley Committee, how- 
ever, is more dubious ; that in favour of making it a crime to 
charge more than the statutory rent. We are in considerable 
danger, in these days, of returning to a much modified form 
of 18th century thinking, when, upon a certain unlawful or 
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anti-social Act becoming temporarily common, the tendency 
was to make it a capital felony. As a result the statute book 
was crowded by such felonies and the administration of the 
law was brought into disrepute. The distinction between 
civil wrongs and crimes is an essential one which is worth 
preserving. 

Another suggested remedy is that of fixing maximum 


prices, and fixing them retrospectively, for houses. It is to 


be hoped that the protest of the Law Society against this 
suggestion will carry its due weight. For it is a suggestion 
springing from panic. Admittedly, the owner of a house 
bought in 1938 can reckon on a considerable profit at present 
if he can sell with vacant possession. But why should he be 
penalised when a docker, or a man who has invested in 
Paraguayan bonds, can keep the increased value of his labour 
or capital which has accrued as a direct result of the war ? 
Retrospective legislation of this kind is open to still graver 
objections, for it opens the way to interminable complications. 
X, let us say, bought a house for £500 in 1937. On his death 
in 1942 it was sold for £800 to Y, and the proceeds divided 
between P and Q, the beneficiaries under X’s will. Y, the 
buyer, obtained a mortgage from A and B, trustees for an 
infant, C. What on earth is to happen if the legislature 
suddenly decides, in 1945, that the maximum price for that 
house was {600? How are the rights and wrongs of the 
beneficiaries, the buyer, the trustee-mortgagees, the cestui que 
trust, to be reconciled ? 

The fact is that too much protection for tenants or pur- 
chasers defeats its object. It may appear top rovide benefits, 
butithese are only short-term benefits and they are more than 
off-set by long-term disadvantages. One reason why there 
are:not more houses in existence and why their condition is 
not better lies in the Rent Restriction Acts, which have made 
the position of house-owners uncomfortable and semi-penal. 
It is a common complaint to-day that house-owners will not 
let but insist on selling. The reason is obvious: they get a 
capital sum and freedom from responsibilities instead of a low 
rent plus the complex of obligations and restrictions to which 
the Ridley Committee proposes to add the threat of criminal 
prosecution. No business could possibly thrive if the Legis- 
lature imposed on shareholders the burdens and penalties it 
imposes on house-owners. One great necessity at present is 
to attract capital to the business of building and letting 
houses ; but that cannot be done as long as the state of the 
law is such as to compel the prudent man to sell every house 
except that in which he is living as though he were dropping 
a hot brick and to induce him never to leave that one house 
for half a day for fear that a Borough Council or a committee 
of self-constituted ‘‘ Vigilantes ”’ seizes upon it. “ss 


THE PREDICAMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY, it is clear, has fallen upon evil days: the great 
systems of the past remain with us as ruined palaces in which 
men once lived, but there is no one among us who is capable 
of rebuilding them. Once a philosopher might disseminate 


ideas which would bring new vitality to a whole civilisation ; _ 


with us he has become a scholar in the narrow sense of that 
word, an academic specialist who can make himself under- 
stood only to a restricted audience. Philosophy staggers 
under the burden of its own past and the student has to give 
so much time to mastering what others thought before him 
that he has little energy left for thinking on his own part. 
With some philosophy has been narrowed down so much that 
it is little more than an advanced logic, and those who profess 
this are disposed to dismiss as meaningless the questions that 
were debated so hotly among their predecessors. Read any 
account of contemporary philosophical literature, and the 
impression left on your mind is that of such a tangle and criss- 
cross of opinions that it is equally futile to select one and make 
it your own or to attempt to add one more to them. 

In such an impasse, we are reminded of Kant’s judgment 
that metaphysics as a science comparable with the natural 
sciences is not possible: what need now have we of further 
proof that this is so? But what of his other judgment that 
metaphysics as a permanent disposition of the human spirit 
cannot be eliminated ? Thatis also correct. We cannot bring 
ourselves to abandon the search for light on human destiny 
and duty. We are therefore driven back once more upon 
Kant’s question, though we may put it now in a slightly 
different form: What is philosophy ? and what hope is there 
of our attaining to truth by means of it? The “ philosophy 
of philosophy ” may provide us with an escape, on the one 
hand, from a mere desultory clash of opinions, and, on the 
other hand, from sterile specialisation, interested only in 
detail. It will do this in two ways; first, by furnishing us 
with a classification of the various types of philosophical 
thinking which are possible, and secondly, by enabling us to 
detect and examine the distinctive method which the philo- 
sopher employs. 

(i) Perhaps the simplest and most useful classification of 
philosophical types is the one which we owe to Wilhelm 
Dilthey. I think, however, that it is possible to carry the 
analysis further back than he has done. The fundamental 
question, the one over which we divide, seems to be that of 
freedom : is this the primary certainty from which we set out 
or is it something secondary which can be explained as unreal ? 
The first position is that which Dilthey calls ‘‘ the idealism of 
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freedom,”’ and of which Kant is one of the best examples: a 
thinker of this school lays emphasis on personality, will, and 
moral experience, while, if he is also a religious man, he will 
be definitely theistic. But whereas there is only one way of 
acknowledging freedom, there are two of denying it; in the 
name of something lower as in “ naturalism ”’ or in the interest 
of something considered higher, as in “‘ absolute idealism.”’ 
Hume may be taken as an example of the thinker for whom 
the sole path to truth is that of the natural sciencies, while 
Hegel is one for whom the individual human being is but a 
temporary manifestation of Absolute Spirit. 

(ii) It is the aim of philosophy to “see life steadily, and 
see it whole,’’ in other words, to correlate all the diverse forms 
of human experience so that they may yield in the end a 
satisfying total vision. But that is clearly beyond the power 
of any of us, since our knowledge only has at its command 
certain areas of experience and of these again some make to 
us a peculiar appeal. What happens therefore is that we set 
out from whatever is our specific interest in this way and use 
this as a key to the rest, as the known factor with the help of 
which we seek to interpret what we can apprehend of ultimate 
reality. So Aristotle’s thinking was governed by what he had 
observed of the processes of growth in nature, Kant’s by the 
sense of duty which was an integral part of his being, and 
Nietzsche’s by the will-to-power. So in our own day one 
man is fascinated by mathematics while another has a strong 
sense of social responsibility, and inevitably the difference 
between these two is reflected on almost every page which 
they write. 

It follows from this that a philosophy is something intensely 
personal in character. As aman is, so he thinks. His world- 
view shows us how the universe is reflected in the mirror of his 
individuality. A person of vigorous, practical temperament 
like William James arrives at a robust faith for daily living, 
while the humanitarian impulses of Schweitzer find expression 
in his slogan “ Reverence for life!’’ Hence Dilthey carries 
back the three types he formulates to three basic attitudes, and 
these again to the three primary functions of thought, feeling 
and will. The person of an intellectual cast will pride himself 
on his realism, he will accept whatever is calculable and view 
with doubt the imponderable elements in life. The man of 
strong will never tires of such themes as freedom and respon- 
sibility, action and duty, while the esthetic temperament will 
seek most of all to unify and harmonise the various elements 
which enter into his experience. Here clearly we have the 
making of naturalism, the idealism of freedom and absolute 
idealism respectively. 

It might seem from this that all forms of philosophical 
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thinking are equally justified, being equally natural and 
indeed, inevitable, so that any choice between them can be 
only a personal liking and disliking. But is this so? It is 
true, to be sure, that the study of the various systems of the 
past and of how each was rooted in the personality and the 
situation of its originator should lead to a considerable 
enlargement of one’s sympathies. Men must differ if they are 
to be true to themselves and what we have so long dismissed 
as mistaken may well be a form of truth which differs from 
our own but is just as legitimate. Just as what I see from my 
window is not what my neighbour sees from his, and yet we 
both look out on the same road, so there may be a unity 
beneath what appear to be quite incompatible accounts of the 
world and of human life. Yet surely there is something 
dangerous in this line of argument. If a philosophy arises 
merely by a man reading into the universe his own pet ideas, 
is the whole thing any better in the end than a gigantic hoax ? 
If each type of philosophy is justified for the thinker who has 
formulated or adhered to it, does this really mean that all 
opinions are true and none better than another ? 

We have reached this result by surveying the various 
systems as finished products, and we have left out of account 
the actual process of philosophising, the quest and toil in the 
course of which they are attained. When we turn our attention 
to that, we discover that the distinction between truth and 
error is even more important to the philosopher than to the 
rest of us, because he knows himself to be in the world pre- 
cisely that he may champion the one and oppose the other. 
An absolute and objective truth is the presupposition of all 
he does. To revert to the illustration of the window, the 
reason why my neighbour and I can discuss and compare our 
different views is that we share a common conviction that 
there is a road out there for both of us and that our con- 
versation must be a description of this and not a mere flight 
of our fancies. So the differences between thinkers arise in 
the effort to apprehend things as they really are ; if each man 
merely gave reins to his own imagination, he might perhaps 
be an artist, he certainly could not bea philosopher. Nor can 
philosophy proceed save as conviction challenges conviction ; 
debate and criticism are its life-blood, and there must be a 
constant austere effort to win knowledge of a reality which 
one does not make but simply finds. It is not accurate to 
speak of the philosopher as reading his own ideas into the 
universe ; since the days of Socrates he has known himself 
called to an arduous self-discipline, that he may attain the 
vision of what is, whether or not this accords with what he 
would like to be. 

We are required, it would therefore seem, to work with two 
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sets of judgments, to recognise that truth manifests itself in 
a rich variety of forms, some of them strange to us, and yet 
not to blur the distinction between truth and error. This is 
the predicament with which we are faced: we have at one 
and the same time to acknowledge the relative justification of 
many points of view which we cannot ourselves share and to 
stand resolutely for the truth as we see it. I say ‘‘ we,” 
because the predicament of the philosopher is also that of us 
all, living as we do in a time when knowledge has extended so 
rapidly that it threatens to confuse and weaken us and yet 
when the necessity for action and decision is more urgent than 
ever before. We have to be on our guard equally against two 
extremes : we must avoid fanaticism, as though we were the 
sole possessors of the truth, and irresponsibility, as though all 
opinions were equally justified, so that it is a mere matter of 
taste which one adopts, and therefore why adopt any at all ? 
Can modern man at one and the same time cultivate moral 
earnestness without degenerating into bigotry and cruelty, 
and achieve width of sympathy without becoming flabby, 
irresolute and inert ? There we have one of the most funda- 
mental issues of the time. 

Two very practical applications of this conclusion have 
perhaps suggested themselves already to the reader. In the 
first place, it should be clear by now that there are many 
different, but equally permissible forms of freedom, yet that 
the distinction between freedom and tyranny is not in any 
way invalidated by this fact. In our own country the forms 
under which liberty has traditionally expressed itself are the 
secret ballot, periodical general elections, Parliamentary 
institutions, and majority decisions: these seem to many of 
us natural and almost sacred. Yet are there not countries— 
India and Germany, for example—in which communal or 
other differences may be so serious that if liberty and self- 
government are ever to be possible, it can only be as quite 
different forms from our own are created ? What is required 
of us is that we should be prepared both to contend valiantly 
for our own understanding of freedom and to recognise that 
this is only one out of many forms in which freedom can be 
realised. 

In the second place, what applies within the nation holds 
good equally in the sphere of international relationships. 
There can be no stable world-organisation except as we 
recognise that states cannot all be expected to conform to the 
same pattern, and also that there are some patterns which it 
is not possible to tolerate. In spite of the fact that we differ 
in our political and economic systems, we must learn to 
co-operate, but we may not shirk the fact that there are some 
systems with which it is not possible to co-operate. Our 
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problem is that of combining conviction with toleration. In 
other words, we must know when we have before us an enemy 
whom it is our duty to resist and when a neighbour whose 
outlook is to be welcomed as equally legitimate with our own, 
however divergent from this it may be. But let us be quite 
clear that there is no ready-made solution to this problem, we 
have to feel our way from situation to situation, with all the 
risks that such a procedure will involve. There is no technique 
to be mastered and applied, but only a lesson which we may 
learn from that wisest of all teachers, life itself. 
E. L. ALLEN. 


LONDON LORE 


FAMILIAR as we are with the noble west front of the Royal 
Exchange facing the central open space of .the City, it is 
difficult to visualise it as once it was, just a great building on 
the north side of Cornhill, hemmed in with houses both east 
and west. Where is now the west front there stood a great 
stone house, called from its massive appearancs the Castle, 
its ancient origin attested by two legends that grew around it, 
one that it had been the house of some wealthy Jew, although 
no Jews had lived in London since the year 1290, and the other 
that it had once been a church, although there is no record of 
any such foundation. The house was so large that when part 
of it had to be cut away to build the first Exchange in the 
16th century, there was still enough left to make a tavern and 
a shop, and what had anciently been the approach became a 
narrow alley running through its middle, connecting Cornhill 
with Threadneedle Street. 

The Castle was the most considerable tavern in the parish 
of St. Christopher le Stocks, the favourite house for parish 
dinners, as in 1626, when a dinner was given to the retiring 
churchwardens and sidesmen, and on Holy Thursday in 
1639, when the Perambulation dinner cost the parish £2 4s. 3d. 
When their Fleet Street tenants came to the church to pay 
their rent the vestrymen would stand them drinks at the 
Castle. In the early 17th century vagrant women often left 
their newly-born infants in the dark corners of Castle Yard 
to be cared for by the parish, which had to feed, clothe and 
educate them until of age to earn a living, and in 1626 its few 
insanitary cottages had to be sealed up when visited by the 

lague. 
, It was all destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, yet houses, 
still from tradition called the Castle, were again built on the 
spot, and remained until the Royal Exchange was once more 
burned down in 1838, and the scheme for a nobler building 


with a worthy setting caused them to disappear for good. 
c 


SPEED AND THE MAN 


MAN through the ages borrowed speed 
And rode to battle on a steed— 

Proud steed, proud rider ; till at last 
Engines were fashioned that could blast 
Troops, squadrons, whole brigades away 
Into a pulp of reeking clay. 


So came the war we knew, when mire 
Sheltered poor mortals from the fire 
Until the zero hour ; then, out, 
Where death was screaming all about, 
Scrambled the valiant combatants, 
Crawling ahead like warrior ants, 

Into some fight of many a round— 
Two months to gain a mile of ground. 
Yet in such months as they went by 
Mankind had really learnt to fly, 

And even on the ground were showing 
Marked preference for speedy going. 
So there grew up two schools: One said 


“‘ Build concrete, packed with steel and lead ; 


Defence will be defence indeed ”’ : 


And one said : ‘‘ Give us armoured speed.’ 


Both got their wish ; and what befel 
Offered a pregnant spectacle, 
Where tranquil neutrals could compare 


Things that had been with things that were. 


Man was no insect now, but lord 

Of forces moving at his word. 

He swept the land and swept the sky 
With new and dreadful cavalry. 

We were not tranquil—from defeat 
Utter, disastrous and complete, 
Saved only by the circling sea 

Where might was ours and mastery. 
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-Yet we too tried, and proved it true, 


What speed in league with skill could do. 
Ours too became the sudden plunge 

Out of the blue; the feint, the lunge, 
Swift sabre play, with blow on blow 
Staggering the bewildered foe ; 

Move after move in headlong race 
Sweeping across vast desert space ; 
Week after week, it seemed we drew 
Victories from an endless clew. 

Such speed, such skill might well restore 
The tarnished brilliancy of war. 


And yet, recall how equal skill 

And speed as urgent, worked their will, 
Not on a host of fighting men 

But on the peaceful citizen. 

Remember how the bombs rained down 
On every Dutch and Belgian town 

Till folk in panic blocked each road 
Like cattle plunging from the goad, 
That skill, those forces, used their sway 
To paralyse a helpless prey. 


Yet though this glorious power of speed 
Be harnessed to a felon’s deed, 

Man must go on as he began 

And to the uttermost be man, 

Still borrowing on every side 

New strength, new speed, new forms of pride. 
—All creatures plunder, man alone 
Stablishes justice on a throne, 

And where the judge sits, valour stands 
To enforce and execute commands. 
Valour un-armed were base unthrift ; 


Make valour strong ; make valour swift. 
STYPT 
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NOTES FROM A WOODMAN’S DIARY 


Apri, 8TH. A sharp frost. Much of the beech sown on 
March 7 in the upper nursery is now well up: some of the 
young seedlings still wear the husks of the mast as hats, but 
others have doffed them. Fortunately—for beech is frost- 
tender—we had the shelters over the beds. 

Early last week we finished lining-out the Scots and Corsican 
pines and now we are busy with the larch and spruce, both of 
which are flushing. With the soil relatively dry and the 
weather hot when the sun gets up, we must expect some 
casualties, even though we have been dipping the roots in 
water. The girls don’t like this extra task, because it makes 
the boards and their clothes messy, but the chatter continues 
in its amiable disconnected way. I have jotted down some 
samples. 

MADGE: “ Spiders don’t half eat wool. Yesterday my 
auntie looked out some wool which she’d put away in a box 
and the spiders had eaten lots of it.”’ 

I began to contest the suggestion, but almost immediately 
recognised that argument would be futile, so changed the 
subject with :— 

‘““T haven’t seen a hedgehog in this forest, though I’ve 
been here ten months.” 

Len: “ Them things is a nuisance among cows. They’ll 
suck a cow dry.” 

When I laughed heartily, Len repeated the charge. 

“They will: you might think the shape of their mouths 
was wrong, but they will.’’ 

SELF: “‘ Good effort, for a hedgehog to suck a cow dry.” 

LEN: ‘“‘ Maybe not a six-galloner, but there are more two- 
gallon cows than six-gallon, and a hedgehog will suck a two- 
gallon cow dry.”’ 

SELF: ‘‘ Well, I must remember to measure the next 
hedgehog I see, and to calculate its capacity.”’ 

SELF (to demure and shy 17-years-old Enid): “‘ Do you 
eat cheese with apple tart ? ” 

Enip: ‘ No, never heard of doing that.”’ 

SELF: ‘‘ Ask your young man if he does.” 


ENID (blushing at mention of young man): “ Why? ” 
SELF: “Then you could tell him what the Yorkshire 
people say.” 


Enip: “ What’s that ? ” 
SELF: “ Apple tart without cheese 
Is like a kiss without a squeeze.”’ 
Complete confusion of a crimson-faced Enid, shouts of 
laughter from the other girls and general satisfaction of self, 
unaccustomed to succeeding as a funny man with the girls, 
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really young enough to be my daughters. But I think that 
cheese is eaten with apple tart in Yorkshire, though not in 
southern England. ; . 

April 15. Three days ago I heard the first nightingale at 
12.35 and it was still singing at 1.25 when I came back from 
dinner. But no swallow—much less a cuckoo. The sanded 
surface of the seedbeds in the upper nursery nearly every 
morning carries the fresh tracks of foxes, more rarely of 
badgers. (A covering of sharp sand, instead of natural soil, 
makes for speedier germination of many tree seeds, especially 
of the very small kinds, such as Sitka spruce, 200,000 to the 
Ib. We are now lining-out our last lot of seedlings, Thuya 
plicata, the western red cedar of which the Indians in some 
parts of British Columbia make canoes which will carry up to 
40 men. Of course it’s nothing like a true cedar ; indeed, the 
tree with which the layman most commonly confuses it is 
Lawson’s cypress. It seems likely to prove a really valuable 
forest tree in this country. 

April 22. Some of the gang here have been weeding the 
oak beds and others have been striking Norway spruce 
cuttings—which are likely to make bushes rather than trees! 
I have been hoeing the poplar plot. Not everyone realises 
the possibilities of poplars. Among some of the hybrids (such 
as generosa) are to be found the fastest-growing of all our 
forest trees. The timber is good for making wood-wool, 
matches and the chip-baskets in which soft fruit is sold, but 
I understand it is no longer employed in aeroplane con- 
struction, as it was in the last war. Poplar boards are also 
used for various kinds of flooring : of old, some farmers liked 
poplar for granary floors, because (they held) rats would not 
bite through poplar. I can scarcely think there’s any truth 
in the idea. Ackers (Practical British Forestry) mentions a 
comparable notion—that spiders will hang their webs on oak 
timbers, but never on chestnut. 

April 29. Woke this morning to see 4 inches of snow. 
Trees being in full leaf, some damage has been done. Large 
branches have been broken off oaks in the forest, and in the 
nursery the yearling poplars, 6 feet tall, have been laid flat. 
I think, however, that they'll straighten again. Lilac blossom 
and tulips were strangely beautiful against the snow—which 
soon vanished under the sun. 

Earlier in the week, when working in the upper nursery, 
I heard a fox making a horrible noise throughout most of one 
day. Later it transpired that the old keeper had gassed a 
litter of cubs, and one of the parents was calling or bewailing 
them. A nasty business, but there are far too many foxes 
here. We have practically no rabbits, and the result is that 
hen-roosts and duck runs suffer, even in full daylight. 
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May 6. To an outlying plantation, on the far side of the 
forest, to assess young larch, which were in a sticky mess 
with aphis. Bob trod on a sitting pheasant : the bird escaped 
with the loss of some feathers, but half her eggs were smashed. 
Honeysuckle had been allowed to run riot and had done some 
damage both to the larch and to young ash. Forty years ago 
amusing walking sticks were cut from ash and oak which had 
been spiralled by honeysuckle, but I think there’s no demand 
for them in an age of cars. Incidentally, about a year ago I 
read the following in The Countryman :— 


“It seems that plants which-are indigenous to countries north 
of the equator, such as hops, convolvulus and honeysuckle, twist 
with the sun’s apparent movement, clockwise. The scarlet runner, 
however, twists anti-clockwise suggesting a south of the equator 
source. I wonder how far this holds good with sweet chestnut and 
the Barland pear, both of which may have twisted trunk bark.” 


I have since made some inquiries and observations, but 
without achieving any really satisfactory conclusion. 

May 13. A serious row this last week. All rather com- 
plicated, but the two chief troubles were: (1) that Bob, who 
was acting carter and had the job of “ doing the horse ”’ during 
the sickness of the regular carter, would not let anyone else 
work the horse ; and (2) that Larry was envious of the slightly 
higher wages which Jack and one or two others drew. The 
horse and cart affair was settled by compromise. The most 
interesting thing about the money row was the concluding 
sentence of Larry’s speech when we were all before the 
manager. ‘“‘ What I says is, if they can’t rise our money to 
be the same as his’n, then let them lower his’n, so as we be all 
alike.” I knew the spirit of envy existed, but had not before 
heard it so frankly and unashamedly declared. The net result 
was a 3s. rise for four of the men. 

But ill-feeling continues. There was later a flat refusal to 
work overtime for a specially urgent job. The foreman and 
deputy-foreman were exceptions and worked, and I offered 
to do so, but three would not have been a team—as two were 
and four would have been. It seemed to me bad, since we 
can always take a day off, if prepared to drop the money : 
if the firm thus acts reasonably towards us, we ought surely 
to do as much by them, especially as there are not two 
demands a year for us to work overtime. However, there it 
is: the argument ran that they’d be working for nothing, or 
almost nothing, because of P.A.Y.E. deductions. I countered 
that, if this was the case, they could straighten things out by 
taking a day or more off before the end of the fortnight, after 
the rush job was done, so that the actual hours worked would 
be the same. But they wouldn’t have it. In truth, our men 
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seem rarely to want time off or more than one week’s holiday 
with pay. “ I reckon a week’s holiday is enough for any man. 


A week with nothing to do but b around. I can’t see 
any sense in any longer holiday. I’m always ready to get back 
to work.’”’ Two or three others echoed Larry’s statement— 
which might properly have been revised ‘‘ to work, and 
grumble about it.” The explanation seems to be lack of 
interests : once the garden is done and the beer money spent, 
the men have nothing to do. I must confess that I all-but-live 
for holidays and such time off as I can wangle—time in which 
to do a few of the many things I wish to do, to see this or that 
and to learn about something a little more interesting than a 
manual task which any moderately intelligent chimpanzee 
should be capable of performing. 

May 20. This last week I seized a chance to visit one of 
the Forestry Commission’s forests, and was interested to see 
how much oak there was, and how well it was doing. I was 
told that the Commission had in fact planted far more oak 
and beech than most people realised, notably in such forests 
as Rockingham and Savernake. Considerable patches of 
Solomon’s Seal growing wild, and under a fine stand of beech, 
about 80 years old, I saw some helleborine in flower. Tracks 
of deer in several places. There are far more wild deer in 
England than most people imagine: I’m told that most of 
the 250 Commission forests have a few, and damage is inevit- 
able. 

May 27. Just completed a week of very mixed work in 
the timber yard. We had various orders for stakes, for fencing, 
for holding the hurdles of sheep-folds, for staking young 
apple-trees and for raspberry canes! We then put the big 
saw to work and cut out some oak gateposts and a large 
quantity of one-inch elm boards for making pigstyes. The 
elm boards will, of course, be “‘ pickled ’’—boiled in creosote. 
I fear our work was very rough by sawyers’ standards: a 
forester-brother recently wrote me that “ they say ”’ a wood- 
man is rarely a good sawyer, and a sawyer is rarely a good 
woodman. The problem of how much specialisation 1s 
desirable is difficult. I have till lately thought that one of the 
major evils of modern factory methods is that no man ever 
makes a complete article. One man does one thing and one 
only, for the whole day, day in and day out, so that he isa 
‘“‘mere cog in a wheel,” and this is said (reasonably enough) 
to kill both pride and delight in work. But personal observa- 
tion suggests that a man whose work is insufficiently specialised 
is as badly off—that one who is a jack of all trades and master 
of none, is not likely to have much pride in his work. The 
matter is mentioned in that charming book, The Village 
Carpenter, by Walter Rose :— 
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“Outside influences were also at work, slowly but surely 
breaking down the age-long prestige of each craft; their separate 
exclusiveness was disappearing. . . . The rigid separation of the 
crafts had been inconvenient on small jobs requiring but a slight 
contribution from each; the ‘ Jack of all trades’ who could turn 
his hand to either became a man valued in preference to the special- 
ised craftsman whose pride was excellence in one line only.” 


It seems that we have to strike a balance between too 
much and too little specialisation. 

June 3. A “ back-aching ” week, for we’ve been trimming 
some young plantations. Found a considerable variety of 
nests—pheasants’, partridges, French partridges’, nettle- 
creepers’ (whitethroats’) and skylarks’. Heard an interesting 
discussion about the principles of preserving ancient hollow 
trees in gardens and parks! I was impressed by an argument 
that the concrete-filling plan often fails because a watertight 
fit against the wood cannot be secured: the moisture trickles 
in and the rot continues. The better plan is to roof the hollow, 
if possible, with lead or some other material, to keep out the 
rain, and to leave the actual hollow so that air can circulate, 
the rot can dry and callus may form. 

June 10. I saw the first white admiral of this summer. 
The species used to be quite rare, but is now moderately 
plentiful in many places. The increase in our stock may 
perhaps be attributed to the honeysuckle (on which the 
caterpillars feed) in our neglected oak coppices. The white 
admiral is remarkable for the beauty of its flight, but last year 
I noticed several specimens with torn wings, perhaps as a 
result of attacks by dragonflies—also plentiful in the forest. 

I hear one of the Ministries has ‘‘ scotched”’ a plan to 
make “‘ logs ”’ (for fuel) out of compressed sawdust. It seems 
a pity. Tons of sawdust are wasted in this country. Even 
in our modest timber-yard we have a vast heap, quite useless 
save as a mild hot-bed for the breeding of grass snakes ! 
Before the war some of it went to riding stables. Old Harry 
says that, in a previous place of his in the Midlands, they 
always had elm sawdust for their hunters: they wouldn’t 
take conifer sawdust, that being accounted bad for the horses’ 
feet. Failing any other use I should have thought the many 
great heaps of sawdust about the country might have been 
converted into paper. 

June 17. Working on some low ground, which we are 
seeking to afforest with alder and Pinus radiata, I noticed 
quantities of sundew in one of the drains, and as luck would 
have it, an old fellow brought in a plant to the Natural 
History Society’s meeting in the city last night (Saturday) and 
made us laugh by saying that he’d been feeding it on some of 
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his bully-beef ration. (Sundew is, of course, a carnivore, or 
at least an insectivore.) On our low ground the lovely cotton 
grass and the even more beautiful bog asphodel were flowering 
—two very depressing “‘ indicators ’’ from a forester’s point 
of view. 

June 24. Midsummer’s Day always seems to come when 
the summer is scarcely begun. In the forest we've been 
thinning larch for pitprops. There’s a good deal of prejudice 
among the older hands against summer felling, and certainly 
it seems wrong to drop these trees when there is sap in them, 
but I gather that no harm is done if there is proper after-care 
—if the wood is carefully seasoned. That at least was the 
finding of the Forest Products Research people at Princes 
Risborough. I once read of some 18th century experiments in 
building warships with summer-felled and winter-felled oak, 
and they seemed to be quite inconclusive except in so far as 
the importance of seasoning was confirmed. 

A few months ago the Timber Control was asking for 
information of stocks of oak cut before September 1939— 
quantities, whether cut through and through, quartered or 
wainscot. For the new House of Commons? One landowner 
was reported to have offered as a gift for the new chamber all 
the oak that would be needed, about £30,000 worth. There 
has also been a suggestion that the required timber should be 
drawn from each constituency—but I hope not in equal 
quantities ; few, if any, Scottish divisions could match the 
oak which Sussex could send. 

Last night I went to call on the old head woodman’s 
widow, aged 83 and in bed with a broken arm after a fall. 
She was in pain, but full of spirit and not at all inclined to die. 
I asked if she slept well at night. “‘ No, my arm won’t let 
me, but I lie awake and listens to the old owls.and the foxes.” 


J. D. U. Warp. 
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WiTH thousands on thousands more acres now under cultiva- 
tion throughout Great Britain than before the war; hunters 
and hacks almost unobtainable for some years to come ; and 
the young generation much more “ air-conscious’”’ and 
mechanically-minded than interested in horses or horseman- 
ship, the above question naturally presents itself towards these 
closing months of the European hostilities. In reply my con- 
sidered conviction is that though hunting may continue on 
open moors and in moorland country, there will in the future 
probably be little or no hunting in most areas. And there are 
other reasons for this belief. The terrible holocaust of the past 
five years must have reduced the ranks of middle-aged and 
elderly hunting enthusiasts to somewhere near a minimum. 
Though some of the “crack ’”’ packs of fox-hounds remain 
almost intact, there has been little time to attend to the 
breeding of hounds, while of the less important packs some 
have been dispersed, others destroyed. With regard to foxes, 
I have been unable to ascertain whether throughout England 
they have multiplied or not during this war, but I do know 
that in several of the southern counties most of the farmers 
have for long been in the habit of shooting or trapping as 
many foxes as they could, particularly those farmers who 
have taken to breeding poultry on a large scale. 

It should furthermore be remembered that the general 
attitude towards hunting has changed a good deal since the 
days of my youth, when practically every farmer rode to 
hounds, when barbed wire was seen comparatively rarely and 
when any man resident in a hunting country and known to 
have destroyed a fox was virtually looked at askance, if not 
actually boycotted by the countryside. I recollect a clever 
parody of some Shakespearean lines, written by, I think, 
Major Whyte-Melville, author of several books on horseman- 
ship and horse-management and of many sporting novels :— 


** What shall he have who shot the fox, 
A dungeon cell with bars and locks ? 
’T were his fit home. 

Sport’s laws he broke 

And so the yoke 

Of endless scorn on him invoke. 

And let his children bear it 

Knowing whose fault they wear it. 
The laws of sport thus rent and torn 
Shall not by him be laughed to scorn.” 


The argument that after the war nobody will be able to 
afford to hunt may, however, be ruled out. For, believe me, 
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an almost wholly new “aristocracy ’’ will arise soon after the 
war in Europe is over—it happened to a lesser extent after the 
war which preceded it—a new old noblesse (sic) composed 
largely of men who accumulated vast fortunes during this 
war, though by what means it may be best not always to 
inquire too closely. Their dialect, accent and mode of expres- 
sion will perhaps differ a little from that of their predecessors ; 
their aspirates prove to be a bit erratic or even jettisoned ; 
but even if matters of such relatively small importance are 
not completely overlooked they will be by-passed, provided 
the financial backing of this new aristocracy does not sink 
below a certain unspecified level. Such folk, too, will hardly 
be likely to possess or to develop what is commonly called the 
sporting instinct or, if their new homes are in the country, to 
consider the farmers’ interests and/or susceptibilities in the 
way the landowners of former years were wont to do. For 
why should they, they will blandly ask themselves, consider 
the farmers when it is so much simpler and occasionally more 
economical to purchase fodder and so forth from the big 
firms in the towns instead of doing so locally ? When horses 
are once more obtainable, however, riding will most likely 
come into its own again up to a point, if only because, as 
Anthony Trollope used to declare, “a man on horseback feels 
twiceaman.” It may be, too, that drag-hunting will gradually 
creep up from its present low social status almost to the level 
of fox-hunting, and even attain some of the latter’s ‘‘ pomp 
and circumstance.’’ Because why do most hunting men hunt, 
or rather, follow hounds? For a variety of reasons, and I 
doubt if one of those reasons is in order to see foxes broken up 
or in order to sit in their saddles at the cover-side while hounds 
draw blank, sometimes for hour after hour. Galloping and 
jumping are what most really keen hunting-men need, and 
plenty of both. Cut out preliminaries and they would be just 
as happy—or happier. When Adam Lindsay Gordon, the 
Australian poet who, curious to relate, was also a finished 
steeplechase-rider, wrote in a poem the lines :-— 


“No game was ever worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 
Into which no danger, no mishap 
Can possibly find its way ... 


2? 


he voiced the opinion of the great majority of our pre-war 
lovers of the chase, or perhaps more correctly the opinion of 
nearly all hunting-men and of all riders between the flags. 
Yet of how few of the sports and pastimes popular to-day can 
it be said that they involve either danger or mishap? Even 
big-game hunting conducted on modern lines has been to a 
large extent shorn of risk to the hunter. Selous, the one-time 
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big-game hunter, whom I knew intimately, looked with 
contempt on those modern methods and would never debase 
himself by having recourse to them. Invited to be one of the 
guns at a big-game shoot organised by a certain Rajah, after 
the first day he was so disgusted, he told me, that he made 
some excuse to leave. He described the Rajah’s shooting-box 
in the jungle as “a funk-hole loop-holed on all four sides.”’ 
Outside the live decoy was tethered within easy range, and 
no sooner was the lion or the tiger or the leopard or other 
animal seen to be attacking it than the watching “ sports- 
men ”’ would lay down their cigars, sit up in their easy chairs, 
pick up their rifles, push the barrels through the loop-holes, 
take careful aim—and fire. Selous declared that he had never 
before seen big-game “ hunting ”’ conducted in that way. “‘ It 
was like shooting pheasants roosting in trees and asleep,’’ he 
said. He was also opposed to the shooting of big-game from 
the backs of elephants. 

To return to fox-hunting. Two other obstructions likely 
to interfere with its continuance will be barbed wire, and cars. 
Down to twelve or fifteen years ago the comparatively few 
farmers in the habit of wiring their hedges and fences were, if 
approached tactfully, not unwilling to remove all wire on the 
opening of the hunting season. To-day, up and down the 
country, there seems to be wire everywhere, and it is doubtful 
if many poultry-breeders and/or allotment-holders will ever 
consent to take it down merely to enable hunts to gallop over 
their land. And cars. All the New Rich will acquire cars as 
soon as enough are available and petrol has been de-controlled. 
For from ‘almost so far back that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” to exaggerate a legal phrase, 
and certainly from the early days of cars, when many Masters 
of Hounds would threaten to take the pack home if people 
persisted on coming to the Meets in “ those beastly stinking 
things,’ as cars were then often called, cars have to some 
extent interfered with hunting due to their owners, in their 
ignorance of the sport, unintentionally heading the fox. And 
now, if attempts are made to hunt once more as in pre-war 
days, the number of cars on the roads will be so much greater 
than ever before that few foxes indeed will, through their 
being everywhere headed, stand much chance of not being 
run*into by hounds and killed without their being given a 
chance of affording a run. Which reminds me of an amusing 
Incident when long ago a Master of Hounds who had the 
temerity to become one of the pioneers of motoring—the late 
Major Harold St. Maur, of Stover Park, in Devonshire—drove 
in his car to call on a neighbour at a country house near by. 
On arriving at the closed lodge-gates he was curtly informed 
by the lodge-keeper that Mr. X had given strict orders that 
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on no account was any visitor who should arrive in a car be 
admitted beyond the gates, and that, should the visitor alight 
and walk up to the house, his chauffeur was not to be given 
any tea! Whereupon St. Maur turned his car round and 
drove home, indignant yet highly amused. I was with him 
at the time. 

Then, I understand that there is still a likelihood that 
owing to there not being as yet enough building sites even in 
country areas, it may become necessary for the Government 
to take over cultivated allotments and to find new land for 
the evacuated tenants. Should that happen, even more of 
the country will be closed to those fox-hunters who at present 
refuse to face facts and would refute my contention that 
hunting will not survive the war, even if attempts be made to 
revive it. Indeed, when the builders have done their best to 
provide homes for the hundreds of thousands who after the 
war will need them—if they do not already need them—-the 
whole face of the countryside will be changed. Yet another 
fact not to be overlooked is that the various humanitarian 
societies which have come into existence within the past 
thirty or so years are using all means in their power to get all 
sorts of hunting abolished, including stag-hunting, otter- 
hunting and coursing. It may be argued that these societies 
rarely accomplish what they set out to do, but that would 
not be quite correct. A comparatively recent attempt sup- 
ported by a thousand signatures to get coursing made illegal 
failed, yet the attempt is to be made again. Also in the days 
when pigeon-shooting matches were popular at Hurlingham, 
the Notting Hill Gun Club and elsewhere, there were repeated 
petitions to have pigeon-shooting from traps suppressed, in 
the mistaken belief that pigeon-shooting was more cruel than 
game-shooting, which it is not. Actually the reverse is the 
case. Out of a hundred pigeons released from traps, certainly 
over seventy, on an average, were killed outright ; twenty 
or sO more were brought down and at once retrieved and 
destroyed ; while the few left got away untouched. That was 
due, of course, to the fact that only first-class shots ever com- 
peted in pigeon-matches. Compare that average with the 
number of partridges, pheasants and other game-birds which 
get away wounded, particularly when the guns are bad or even 
only indifferent shots, and it will at once be realised ‘that 
pigeon-shooting is by far the less cruel. Nevertheless, the idea 
continues to prevail that pigeon-shooting was an abominably 
cruel amusement, more and more efforts were made to get It 
abolished, thousands signed petitions, but not until after 
Queen Alexandra had forcibly expressed her detestation of 
trap-shooting were the humanitarian agitators successful and 
pigeon-shooting matches made illegal in this country. 
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I have mentioned all this merely to show what these 
societies can accomplish by persistent perseverance. As I 
have pointed out, after this war the number of pre-war 
hunting enthusiasts will have become very greatly reduced, 
which will, of course, hearten the societies and stimulate them 
to renew their efforts. Also a reason often advanced that to 
abolish hunting would put thousands of men out of employ- 
ment will no longer hold good, first because for some years at 
least there will be few horses to need looking after, secondly, 
because after the war the labour market will have been turned 
completely topsy-turvy and the men who before the war were 
grooms, stablemen, sadlers and harness-makers and so forth, 
will most of them be seeking better occupations. Whether 
many among the thousands of well-educated young women, 
daughters of well-to-do parents, who during the last few years 
have concentrated on complicated scientific war work of 
which before the war they had no knowledge, will find fox- 
hunting sufficiently stimulating must be a moot point, even 
though before the war some among them may have been keen 
on riding to hounds. Since their experiences in so many 
theatres of war their intelligence and personality have cer- 
tainly developed—I speak of what I have myself noticed— 
and probably, like many men, they too will have become 
“air-conscious.”” Of one thing, however, I feel fairly certain. 
It is that those women who used to hunt only because it was 
then considered to be “‘ the right thing to do ”’ if you lived in 
the country, are most of them women of the past. 

I have already mentioned that the great majority of 
hunting people care only about the galloping across country, 
and the jumping, apart from those elderly or nervous folk 
who never attempt to jump a fence, yet enjoy galloping along 
the lanes and roads even when the latter are dangerously 
slippery. And that is why I believe that drag-hunting may 
eventually come into its own and be looked upon by the 
former votaries of fox-hunting as excellent sport.. Before that 
come about, however, drag-hunting will have to be properly 
appointed and the pack made up of hounds in place of a 
scratch lot of dogs of many breeds or of no known breed. 
Landowners and farmers over whose acres the hunt will wish 
to lay its drag will have to be consulted, their leave obtained, 
and in some cases it will be necessary to guarantee com- 
pensation for any damage that may be caused by the hunt. 
Personally I am of opinion that these steeplechase-hunts— 
which is practically what they will amount to—will eventually 
become very popular among those of the young generation 
who learn how to ride and how to stick on over a fence. Meets 
will be in the afternoon and the mileage of the runs will vary, 
with checks at unexpected intervals to give hounds breathing 
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space. All the way the actual going will be good—no plough, 
no wire and every fence jumpable—and as there will be no 
covers to be drawn and as the line will be laid so that hounds 
will hit it almost at once, there will be no waste of time. [| 
have had many a good gallop at the tail of a pack of so-called 
hounds running a drag, and can say with truth that I have 
rarely seen even fox-hounds on a screaming scent on the line 
of a fox run faster. 

Since the days of my boyhood, when a feeling best 
described as hail-fellow-well-met existed between all hunting 
folk and the farming fraternity, I have noticed a gradual 
change in this respect—it became much more marked soon 
after the war of 1914-1918. To what this was attributable 
it is rather difficult to say, though the decrease in the number 
of what were called country gentlemen living on their estates 
who suddenly found themselves so much impoverished by the 
war that the sale of estates which had been in their families 
often for generations became a necessity, was no doubt in a 
large measure to blame. For those ancient and often historic 
homes were bought chiefly by new rich town-dwellers with 
little or no knowledge of country life, and its ways and 
customs and traditions who consequently came quickly to 
look upon the natural friendliness of the farmers as undue 
familiarity, if not actually impertinence. This attitude the 
farmers resented and frequently they were not averse from 
saying what they thought about it. The new owners, on the 
other hand, seemed frequently to forget that but for the 
goodwill of the farmers their hunt would rank as trespassers. 

More than once I have heard some aggressive person on 
horseback when hounds were running shout at a farmer to 
‘“‘ Get out of my way, damn you ! ”’ or something to that effect, 
though the farmer was on his own land. Indeed, it has always 
seemed to me that if only the mannerless among hunting-men 
could be induced to exercise a little more tact, to stand a little 
less on their “‘ dignity,” and be made to see that a friendly 
nod or a cheery word to a farmer, for that matter even toa 
farm-hand, is generally preferable to a scowl or a stony stare, 
complaints about damage done by hunts would be less 
frequent and less bitter. Asa popular M.F.H. said to me once, 
“there are only very rarely complaints from farmers whom 
I have myself had time to look up when riding round the 
country, and I believe that, taken as a whole, the farmers in 
most parts of Great Britain are willing to do almost anything 
they are asked if handled in the right way. Try to bullyrag 
them, however, or order them to do this or that, and you may 
whistle for all the consideration you will ever get from any 
of them.”’ 

Of course it is principally the 
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he used to be called—new rich or otherwise, who brings a 
hunt into any disrepute it may acquire, the man who breaks 
down fences, recklessly rides over seeds, and leaves open or 
unfastened gates which even when hounds are running he 
ought to have shut and fastened after him ; the type of man 
who also spoils sport by over-riding hounds, heading the fox 
andsoon. It is chiefly through this man’s lack of forethought, 
too, that the rest of the field often has to suffer by incurring 
the odium of landowners as well as of tenants. It may be 
argued that because hunting has not been obliged to stop 
entirely during this war which, as I write, has not yet com- 
pletely ended, therefore it will not have to be abandoned after 
the war. The reasons why I feel convinced that it will, I have 
already stated. For war-time hunting has been confined 
almost exclusively to outlying and uncultivated parts of 
England, where even after the war has ended it may continue 
to carry on, at any rate for some years. 

In a book, The South Devon Hunt, actually a history of 
South Devon and its worthies, written by a brother of mine 
who was for 22 years honorary secretary of the Hunt, a good 
deal of stress is laid on what I have spoken of as the usually 
hail-fellow-well-met attitude of hunting-men, non-hunting 
landlords and farmers towards one another in the hunting- 
field. But that was before the present disastrous war. A 
Devonian by birth and a very good mimic, he always talked 
to the farmers in their native broad dialect, particularly at 
gatherings like Hunt Dinners, Rent Audits (at which ale- 
tasters and wine-bibbers and other strange appointments 
were renewed), which, of course, pleased them. Like many 
other hunting-men, he invariably set his face against digging 
out a fox or bolting it with terriers, particularly after a good 
run. In Ireland (including Eire) foxes are very rarely dug 
out. Not to disappoint hounds they are rewarded in various 
ways after the run. In the days when members of hunts 
“ walked ”’ fox-hound puppies—quite the most mischievous of 
all puppies—some children once taught several of them to 
beg. I have not forgotten the huntsman’s indignation when 
at a meet later on several of those puppies, since become full- 
grown, noticing that refreshments were being handed round, 
sat up on their sterns and began to whine ! 

Hunting a bagged fox I have long condemned as con- 
temptible as shaking a rabbit out of a sack for rabbit-coursing 
with whippets. The wretched animal finds itself in a strange 
country, runs blindly in any direction and is quickly run into. 
I have, too, on rare occasions, witnessed unsportsman-like 
acts of cruelty in connection with hunting, but they have 
always been condemned and quickly stopped. 

BasIL TOZER. 
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THE demand for a new printing of guide-books, which were 
banned during years of insecurity, has not been accompanied 
by any suggestion as to what kind of vade-mecum is required. 
Do we want the prosaic type, the matter-of-fact statement in 
a cool quiet manner of a Muirhead ? Do we want the vigorous 
harsh variety, telling us in no uncertain manner why, for 
example, Paenmenmawr is not like the railway posters’ 
picture of it, or warning us what places to avoid because the 
hotels are bad? Or do we want similes and metaphors with 
our instruction, an assurance that Britain after all is better 
than the Continent, or that Llandudno really is ‘“‘ the Naples 
of the North,” Cornwall an ‘‘ English Riviera,’’ and any hilly 
spot in the land “ the Switzerland of Britain ”’ ? 

This third florid pattern is not so outworn as some of us 
believe. There are still those who relish such sugar coatings. 
There are still Anglophiles who seek conviction by flaming 
headlines ; or others who have to be taught to appreciate 
the quiet restfulness of British monochrome after Swiss 
technicolour. For those who have seen pictures of such 
“erand opera’’ scenery, of red-roofed Fluelen nestling at 
Lucerne’s end, and are not level-headed enough to appreciate 
Britain’s answer in the Seatoller end of Borrowdale with 
Honister to be faced—well, one must say it with superlatives 
(ar so the guide-book writers believe). So, following Words- 
worth with his Gordale Scar where “ the young lions couch ”’ 
(it might be ‘‘ crouch ”’), or that goose Montgomery, as C. E. 
Montague called him, with his “‘ stupendous Matlock ”’ and 
giant mountains of Derbyshire, there are still our guide-books 
making little Switzerlands out of a Folkestone warren, or a 
mighty Rhine from a placid Severn. Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
account of local guide-books of France and Italy can be 
matched by those of Britain. 

In contrast to such wild excesses one derives considerable 
entertainment from the older classics on our shelves. Those 
who have sent to salvage their old companions on finding 
new editions have indeed erred. In them one can trace so 
many customs, manners and prejudices of bygone days; 
one can visualise in some the diet of a nation, glimpses of its 
social history, to say nothing of seeing ourselves as others see 
us. Baron Baedeker, for example, despite his prejudiced 
starring of architectural works over which many have broken 
a lance or crossed a nib in protest, is well worth re-reading in 
his earlier editions. Earlier editions they must be; for this 
son of an Essen bookseller, who began the series a century 
ago, sought only the “‘ freedom and comfort of the traveller 
by diligence,” prefacing his work with “‘ Go lytel boke, God 
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sende the good passage.’’ He was no more responsible for 
more recent guides with a Nazi flavour than he was for 
‘‘ Baedeker raids ’”’ on our cathedral cities. 

Baedeker abroad must have been a Baedeker of various 
moods. Among his “ foreign’”’ phrases for the traveller’s 
use are such gems as: “ Sir, be so kind as to move a little to 
that side ; I have not room enough ”’ ; or ‘‘ Get into the boat, 
gentlemen ; take care not to hurt yourselves.” There is 
caution in his “‘ When ladies are of the party...’ ; and 
caution thrown to the winds in addressing a French driver : 
“Tf you go fast, you shall have a good fee.’’ And there is the 
grumbling critical Baedeker in finding his laundry (or the 
traveller’s laundry) with the “linen boiled too much” and 
“shirts too blue and not well ironed’; or in criticising his 
tailor in pre-austerity days because of “‘ nankeen pantaloons 
too tight and too short.’’ (Printing space in those days was 
liberal. Baedeker never calculated the few occasions on which 
his travellers would require to grumble over nankeen panta- 
loons !) Yet Baedeker was out to give one value for money. 
At Han-sur-Lesse, he tells us, ‘‘ the stalactites offered for sale 
do not come from the grottoes.” In Britain the railway 
porters were seldom of much assistance, ‘ calling out station 
names with stress on the last syllable.’”’ What, one wonders 
incidentally, would Baedeker have commented on to-day’s 
feminine voice cajolling over the loudspeaker ? 

Such criticism, admixed with praise where praise is due, 
is a welcome relief from those other guides so full of endless 
superlatives. Moreover, Baedeker’s criticisms of 40 years 
ago not only afford a view of Britain through Continental 
eyes, but some still hold good to-day and are therefore of 
import now that our tourist industry is to be sponsored. He 
saw us as a country, “ the whole of which is hunted over by 
hounds of some kind or another ”’ (masters of hounds please 
note the description!) He saw a country with a 20 m.p.h. 
speed limit everywhere, a country in which cycling “is 
circumscribed only by the area of the island,” in which 
“motor racing is not permitted on public roads.”’ He saw in 
Manchester rivers ‘‘ which do not add much to the attrac- 
tions of the town.’”’ But he was not too prejudiced against 
our cities, as witness Edinburgh: ‘ Perhaps no fairer or more 
harmonious combination of art and nature is to be found ~ 
among the cities of the world.” As for manners, Baedeker 
certainly saw a difference. ‘‘ The English forms of politeness 
are by no means so minute or ceremonious as the Continental. 
For example, the hat is usually raised to ladies only and is 
worn in public places.” In an hotel lift, however, he tells 
us, things are different. In the elevator, ‘‘ elevate your hat ”’ 
is his maxim. 
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It is when one turns to the important question of food 
en route and to conditions of railway travel that old guide 
books become most absorbing. If failures in the past are to 
prove warnings for the present or immediate future, then 
these two topics should be a spur to improvements in readiness 
for Britain’s post-war tourist industry. The food offered 
by our caterers has been a target for centuries—and continues 
to be so to-day despite broadcasts, advertisements, and all 
those lecture-demonstrations sponsored by the Ministry of 
Food and other bodies concerned with our well-being. ‘“‘ They 
have only three vegetables, and two of them are cabbage ; 
“carrots red with disgust and turnips pale with dismay ” ; 
“prodigious quantities of a brown fluid called coffee”’: 
such were the cries of Continental visitors (like C. P. Moritz 
in 1782) and others who began the tirade still to be heard 
against such things as “‘ cabbage boiled to a damp stupour ” 
and railway buffet tea which Mr. Ivor Brown called “ water 
browned off.’’ On the brighter side, in contrast to the darker 
aspects of our catering industry, one hears of a traveller ‘‘ being 
instantly served” to his “ great contentment ”’ with “ cold 
beef, cold veal and gooseberry tart ’’ or with genuine apple pie. 
(By “ genuine ”’ is meant not that spoonful of stewed apple 
flanked by an alien and obviously disconnected square of 
pastry, but that variety so much to the liking of a Lord 
Dudley that, seeing the well-filled board of Prince Esterhazy, 
he cried: “‘God bless my soul! No apple pie?’”’) And 
while Baedeker after his Continental surfeits becomes critical 
at times of the “ inferior cuisine of Britain,” of the ‘ require- 
ments of an uncommercial traveller being very inadequately 
met,” our years of rationing take the sting out of his com- 
plaints that “‘ off the beaten track ”’ the culinary art of hotels 
“scarcely soars beyond plain joints, steaks, chops, vegetables 
and puddings.” Indeed, when one arrives at his Scottish 
table-d’héte breakfasts, one’s gastric juice flows in anticipa- 
tion of ‘‘ an abundant choice of salmon, fresh herrings, chops, 
steaks, ham and eggs, preserves, cakes and scones.” He 
disliked the wine in Highland hotels, but warms up to the 
whisky, “ the vin du pays, which may be admixed with soda 
water’ and—note the precaution—‘‘in small quantities, 
diluted, makes a good drink.”’ 

Among the loudest criticisms of British travelling condi- 
tions are those levelled against our railways. The war period, 
of course, must be excluded from any such attacks; the 
railway companies have overcome unbelievable obstacles 
and have earned our gratitude for their part in the victory. 
But let there be no Jaisser-faire, no resting on laurels if the 
tourist industry, the Welcome-to-Britain movement, is to 
bring us the necessary ‘‘ export”’ business. Yet even the 
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worst discomforts of war-time travelling, when we were packed 
like sardines without the accompanying oil for lubrication as 
we rubbed shoulders, are as naught compared with those 
described in old guide books. For railways and scenes en 
youte one bids farewell to Berdeker and travels with Freeling’s 
Railway Companion, with Wylde’s Railway Guide, and, best 
of all, with Mogg’s Real Iron-Road Book. Here is jargon 
combined with grumbling instead of joy. Though Freeling 
is mild at times, extolling cold stony platforms as “ arrival 
parades affording the greatest facility for meeting an expected 
friend,’’ Mr. Mogg begins his conducted tour with pessimism 
at its blackest. The tourist is warned against “ situations of 
great embarrassment and personal danger”’ like the fate 
befalling a Mr. Huskisson should he “ quit incautiously the 
carriage and stand unconsciously on the line.’”” Arrive early 
to book your ticket, to avoid the crush “ or confusion conse- 
quent upon a numerous assemblage,” says Mr. Mogg. Use a 
carpet bag to hold your accoutrements unless you like to risk 
your precious trunk perched on top of the carriage. Count 
your change carefully, since clerks in coach offices “ profit 
largely by occasional errors’”’ and those on the railway are 
“not a whit more honest.”” Sit with your back towards the 
engine to avoid the ashes thrown out, and wear a veil if pos- 
sible. If the rail journey includes tunnels, then Freeling now 
takes his cue: they are damp, full of carbonic acid gas, cause 
severe colds and inflamed eyes, and there is ever the pos- 
sibility of such “ galleries” giving way the moment the train 
is passing. 

But what wonderful sights the tourist sees for his pains ! 
Here, described with gusto by Mr. Mogg, are gasworks, coal- 
mines and cemeteries, “ Vulcan cities,” “‘ perfect counterparts 
to Virgil’s entry into Tartarus,”’ nightmares of murky vapours 
and ‘‘ Cyclopean furnaces ”’ 


To furrow heaven’s brow with blackening frowns 
And scare with gloom the smiling god of day. 


Here are people rude, uncouth and rough. And should one 
lose one’s reason in this grand conducted tour, there is adver- 
tised at the end of the guide-book a lunatic asylum “ which 
cannot fail to meet the approbation of persons desirous of 
placing their friends therein.”’ 


M. SCHOFIELD. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


V-DAY AT THE CAPE 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—The proceedings in our House of Assembly on 
“V.E.” day, as reported by the Parliamentary Correspondent 
of the Natal Witness, deserve notice. 

After the announcement by the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr. Hofmeyr, the Minister of Mines, Colonel Stallard, with 
his few Dominion Party colleagues, stood up and sang “‘ God 
Save the King.” 

Sundry Members of the Government Party (U.P.) joined 
in, as did most of the gallery spectators. But the rest of the 
Cabinet sat silent (and presumably hatted) in company with 
the Malanites and other Opposition groups. 

Field-Marshal Smuts and Mr. Sturrock are absent on duty, 
but one may suppose that on such an occasion there was 
otherwise a full Ministerial Bench. 

One cannot help remembering August I914, when, by 
report, General Botha and his Cabinet (all Afrikanders) stood 
up and sang what was then still our National Anthem—not 
yet supplemented by “ Sarie Marais.”’ 

What an exhibition? Mr. De Valera’s Dail could hardly 
have bettered it? The change between-1914 and 1945 is 
significant—and disquieting. 

Yours very truly, 
C. R. PRANCE. 


P.O. Box 20, Port St. JOHNS, 
CAPE PROVINCE, SOUTH AFRICA. 
May 18, 1945. 


THE HEART OF JAPAN 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—The insistence by the Japanese of the preservation 
of their Emperor’s prerogatives, and the wise yielding of the 
victorious Allies to this insistence has puzzled some of our 
doctrinaires. The Manchester Guardian in particular has 
written about the situation with less than their usual under- 
standing. They can see nothing at all in the immense love 
and loyalty the Japanese have for their Mikado. Our con- 
temporary cannot understand it. On August 13 the leading 
article said that the Allies evidently— 
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“* believe that the authority of the Emperor is essential to make the 
surrender effective. Without his order the Japanese’ commanders 
in the field would continue the fight. It is a strange paradox. On 
the side of the Allies stand immense fleets and invincible armies, 
the whole panoply of modern war weighted with the new and 
terrible menace of the atomic bomb. On the side of Japan there is 
little except an obscure and feeble simpleton who embodies the 
primitive religion of a Polynesian myth. Yet for this purpose the 
Emperor Hirohito is more effective than the atomic bomb, and the Allies, 
no matter how they may phrase it, have been forced to accept something less 
than the unconditional surrender for which they asked."" |My italics.] 


A moral force which has a greater power over a nation 
even that the atomic bomb is something to think about. It . 
is something one would think to preserve at all costs. - ‘‘ Poly- 
nesian Myth?” we do not know whence the sentiment 
derived, but if, as it appears, it is stronger than death and 
disaster, we should be grateful for it in this disintegrating 
world, and we had better, as the Manchester Guardian suggests 
in the same article, “try to understand the meaning and 
importance of the Imperial Throne in the Japanese polity.” 
Unhappy, warring China gives us a picture of a country that 
has lost its “‘ Imperial Myth.” 

That sentiment was never so strong in China as in Japan. 
But the loss was nevertheless great. Our leader writer, so 
contemptuous in his description of Japanese loyalty to the 
Mikado, has a sort of return upon himself at the end of the 
article I quote “‘ Who can tell what will happen to Japan ? ” 
Who indeed ! 

Yours, etc., 
NITETIS. 
August 16, 1945. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE LITERATURE OF THE ’FORTY-FIVE 


Most rich and varied is the literature inspired by the rebellion of 174; 
and the romantic figure of its leader, Prince Charles Edward—who, 
200 years ago this month [September] entered Edinburgh and won the 
battle of Prestonpans. The novels alone, ranging from Scott and Steven- 
son to John Buchan and D. L. Murray, would fill a large shelf or shelves ; 
and there is reading matter for months, if not years, in the biographies 
and compilations of Pichot, Dumont-Wilden, the Marchesa Vitelleschi, 
Klose, Ewald, Andrew Lang, Compton Mackenzie, Winifred Duke, 
Oman, Wilkinson, Norie, Terry, Chambers, and A. and H. Tayler. 
Even this long list—-which is an impartial jumble of good, bad and 
indifferent—could be greatly extended, and omits the names of two men 
who have left all writers of any pretension on the subject deeply in their 
debt—the Rev. Robert Forbes and Dr. W. B. Blaikie. 

Robert Forbes was born in 1708, was ordained priest in 1735, and 
was appointed episcopal minister at Leith. On September 7, 1745, he 
and two other clergymen were arrested at St. Ninians, near Stirling, “‘ on 
suspicion of their intending to join the rebels.”» He was imprisoned first 
in Stirling Castle and later in Edinburgh Castle, and was not released 
until May, 1746. In 1762 he was chosen as Bishop of Ross and Caithness. 
He died in 1775. 

It was probably during his confinement at Stirling that Forbes first 
began to put together the collection of narratives of the ’45 which 
has made him famous, and which he called The Lyon in Mourning. Why 
he gave his compilation this title he never explained, but as the Lyon is 
the heraldic emblem of Scotland he presumably had in his mind the idea 
of Scotland lamenting over her exiled princes. It is, indeed, a purely 
Jacobite anthology, compiled by a Jacobite, but, being by far the most 
complete collection of the original historical sources, it holds a unique 
place in the literature of the rebellion. 

The ten manuscript volumes of The Lyon in Mourning—whose contents 
were published in full by the Scottish History Society in 1895—are 
bound in black leather. They have blackened edges, and each title-page 
has a deep black border. A small museum of relics of the Prince was 
attached by Bishop Forbes to the inside of the boards of some of the 
volumes. They include a piece of the Prince’s blue velvet French garters 
“covered upon one side with white silk, and fastened with buckles ” ; 
a piece of the print dress which he wore when disguised as Betty Burke 
(the print was carefully copied, and dresses made from it were much worn 
by Jacobite ladies at one time); part of the string of the apron and 
pieces of the lugs of the brogues he wore in his female costume ; bits of 
the tartan waistcoat he put on when he changed into masculine garb 
again; and a splinter of wood from the boat in which he was rowed 
from Boradale to Benbecula, after Culloden. Bishop Forbes seems to 
have owned the brogues themselves, and to have allowed his friends to 
drink out of them on special occasions. 
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The contemporary letters, speeches, diaries, narratives, and songs in 
The Lyon in Mourning have been properly described by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie as “‘ the foundation-stone of our knowledge of the ’Forty- 
Five.” To them must be added such important sources as Lord George 
Murray’s Marches of the Highland Army, Murray of Broughton’s Memorials, 
Lord Elcho’s Affairs of Scotland, which the Hon. Evan Charteris edited 
so well, the accounts of Maxwell of Kirkconnell and the Chevalier John- 
stone, and, of course, the State papers and the Stuart papers. Dr. W. B. 
Blaikie’s name I have already mentioned. The leading authority on the 
rebellion in our own time, he is best remembered for his itinerary of the 
Prince and his Origins of the ’Forty-fwe. He died in 1928. 

It is to source books like The Lyon in Mourning that all serious students 
of the rebeilion must turn. Later writers have made different use of them 
according to their nationality, temperament, capacity, or personal bias. 
But, apart altogether from the authenticated sources and the many later 
writers I have mentioned, there exists a fascinating mass of literature in 
the shape of the pamphlets and short histories—often anonymous— 
which were published during the rebellion and for several years after- 
wards. Some of these pamphlets have been touched on by historians ; 
others have been ignored. Their historical value, no doubt, is often 
dubious—they must be considered as journalism, with all its merits and 
faults—but there is nothing to compare with them for bringing the 
enthusiast into personal contact with this stirring period. 

I have in front of me a copy of a sermon, for which I paid half-a-crown, 
preached by Nathaniel Ball, “‘ Master of the Free-School, and Curate of 
Chelmsford ” on September 29, 1745, and “‘ sold by Mr. Lobb, Book- 
seller, in Chelmsford.” Mr. Ball was naturally most concerned with 
the religious aspect of the rebellion and its threat to the Protestant Church. 
He quoted Joshua xxiv. 15 and 16, and if we close our eyes we can very 
well imagine him in the pulpit of Chelmsford parish church, tugging at 
his surplice, as he thunders : 

‘““ How nearly does it concern the People of this Nation to 
follow the Instruction and Example of this pious Hero, at this 
critical Juncture ! No one, sure, can now be insensible what Misery 
and Ruin both our Church and State are threatened with from that 
wicked Rebellion which daily increases in the North. A Rebellion 
dreadful enough in itself, but more so, as it is like to be supported 
by two foreign Nations, who, if they were not at War with us for 
political Causes, would think they have just Reason to be offended 
at us, only because we are Protestants... .” 

The next pamphlet on my table runs to sixty-four pages and cost me 
ten shillings. It was published in London in 1747 and purports to be 
the Genuine Memoirs of John Murray, Esq., late Secretary to the Young 
Pretender, though I suspect it of being a piece of journalistic hack-work. 
The writer describes the old Pretender’s parting from Charles and his 
brother Harry in Rome “in words told to me by one who averr’d he 
heard them from Mr. Murray’s own Mouth.” According to him, Charles 
said to his father : 
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“I go, Sir, in Search of three C s, which I doubt but to have 
the honour and Happiness of laying at your M ’s Feet: if I fail 
in the Attempt your next sight of me shall be in my Coffin.” At 
these Words the Chevalier became unable to preserve that Modera- 
tion he had assum’d on so trying an Occasion ;—the Grief his Heart 
was big with, in Spite of his Endeavours, discover’d itself in his 
Countenance, and he burst into this Exclamation—“ Heaven forbid! 
that all the C s in the World should rob me of my Son ”—then 
tenderly embracing him—*“ Be careful of yourself my dear P. * 
added he, ‘‘ for my Sake, and I hope, for the sake of Millions.” 

Then I have a little pamphlet of twenty-five pages called A Particular 
Account of the Battle of Culloden, in a Letter from an Officer of the Highland 
Army, to his Friend at London, dated May 16, 1746—exactly a month 
after the battle. It was priced at sixpence when it was eventually pub- 
lished, after three years’ delay, in 1749, but in a rash moment I bought it 
recently for a guinea. The publisher was obviously anxious to present 
an account of Culloden from the Highland point of view to London 
readers, and he made his own sympathies clear by placing on the title-page 
the motto “In great Attempts, ’tis glorious ev’n to fall.” The author 
denies that the Highlanders failed to show their usual bravery at Culloden. 
** By all I can learn,” he says, “‘ the Men showed the utmost Eagerness to 
come to Action; nor did I hear of one Officer but behav’d well, so far 
as the Situation and Circumstances would allow. The Truth seems to be, 
that they were overpower’d by a superior Force, and their Field of Battle 
was ill chose. . . .” 

There is better value for money, though probably less authenticity, 
in my next acquisition, an anonymous History of the Rebellion, 1745 and 
1746, published in 1748, consisting of 200 closely printed pages. The 
cover is missing, which may partly explain my getting it for eight-and-six. 
By contrast, this is a most fervently patriotic and loyalist production, 
dedicated to the Prince and Princess of Wales, and crammed full of 
exclamation marks and excessive compliments to the royal family. The 
Duke of Cumberland is hailed as “‘ the Darling and Delight of his Age,” 
and the writer continues :— 

‘Fly hence ye deluded Rebels, own as Christians your Infatua- 
tion, and be humbled for your Offence: No more trust in your 
Swords and Targets, or to your own Strength added to the Italian 
skill . . . be sensible what Bravery guided by Conduct is able to 
do ; and that the Almighty can turn Plots upon the Heads of those 
that frame them ; blush not to attribute the Glory of Culloden Field 
to William, Britain’s and.your own Deliverer. . . . May the Temples 
of that Youth be crowned with Olive and every Laurel, who was 
the Soul of the Cause, and took the Affair upon himself. ... 
Fame, like an Eagle carried the News of the Defeat upon her Wings. 
The Night of the Battle, Lord Bury was: dispatched with a Letter to 
the King; he took the Opportunity of a Ship to North-Berwick, 
where he landed up on the 21st ; took Post-horses to London, where 
he arrived upon the morning of the 24th, and delivered his Message. 
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His Majesty, having heard Twelve Hours before his Arrival, of the 
Action in general, asked him, ‘ What’s become of my SON ?’ 
‘ He is very well,’ answered Lord Bary. ‘ Then all is well to me,’ 
replyed the Royal Parent, and unable to speak for Joy, he withdrew 
for a little, and ordered Bury 1000 Guineas in Specie . . .” 

An account of what happened to Prince Charlie after his escape from 
Scotland is contained in my last pamphlet, dated 1749, for which I paid 
another cight-and-six. The description of his state visit to the King 
of France on returning to Paris is new to me. It provides a contrast 
between the costume of the fugitive in the Highlands and that of the 
exile in Paris which is sufficiently striking : 

“Into the first coach went the Lords Ogi/vy and Elcho with the 
venerable Glenbucket, and Mr. Kelly his Secretary :—In the second, 
went the young Chevalier himself, with Lord Lewis Gordon, and the 
eldest Lockheil, who was Master of the Horse to him; two Pages 
richly habited lolled on the Boot, and ten Footmen in the Livery 
of the Character he assumes, walked on each Side :—In the third, 
went four Gentlemen of his Bed-Chamber . .. the younger 
Lockheil, with several Gentlemen, followed on Horse-back; all 
made a very grand Appearance, but the young Chevalier himself 
took off my Attention from every Thing besides. I shall say nothing 
of his Person, you have doubtless heard it sufficiently described, I 
shall only tell you that he did not at that Time entirely trust to the 
Graces it had received from Nature, for attracting Admiration, his 
Habit had in it, I thought, somewhat of an uncommon Elegance :— 
His Coat was Rose-coloured Velvet embroidered with Silver, and 
lined with silver Tissue ; his Waistcoat was a rich gold Brocade, 
with a spangled Fringe set on in Scollops ; the Cockade in his Hat 
and the Buckles of his Shoes were Diamonds, the George at his Bosom, 
and the Order of St Andrew, which he wore also tied by a Piece of 
green Ribbon to one of the Buttons of his Waistcoat, were prodi- 
giously illustrated with large Brilliants ; in fine, he glittered all over 
like the Star which they tell you appeared at his Nativity, and 
rendered him an Object which I should have been sorry to have 
omitted seeing.” 

These pamphlets with their rough edges and brown stains bring the 
period of the ’Forty-five before me in a way that no twentieth-century 
“write-up ” can hope to do. I find it exciting to hold in my hands 
something written by an eye-witness of the scenes he describes, something 
that might, 200 years ago, have been in the hands of men who fought 
throughout the rebellion. The importance of journalism as ‘an aid to 
historical writing and reconstruction has yet to be fully accepted. The 
material provided by news pamphlets and newspapers needs to be sifted 
carefully, but it is obviously a valuable contemporary source—one that 
Texpect to see more and more used, for the field is still largely unexplored. 
And the collector of modest means, especially if he happens to be some- | 
thing of a historian, has here a good run for his money, with plenty of 
amusement and enlightenment thrown in. Derek Hupson. 
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GERMANY AFTER THE LAST WAR 

AssizE OF ArMs, Volume I. By Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan, K.C., 
D.L. (Methuen. 15s.) Readers of The National Review need no intro- 
duction to General Morgan, whose writings on Germany stood out 
between the wars like rare islands of knowledge, insight and authority 
amid the turbulent waters of propaganda, deception, ignorance and 
delusion about most German matters that then flooded the English- 
speaking world. His knowledge and authority are broadly and deeply 
based. He was already well versed in the German language when after 
leaving Oxford he attended the University of Berlin for a semester at the 
beginning of the century. During and after the last war his official 
duties brought him into exceptionally close touch with German conduct 
and character. In October, 1918, the late Lord Birkenhead, with the 
approval of the War Office, appointed him Vice-Chairman of the British 
Government’s Committee of Enquiry into “ War Crimes.” He was 
British Military Representative at Versailles on the Prisoners of War 
Commission, and also British Military Representative on the Inter-Allied 
Council. As Assistant Adjutant-General he initiated the scheme for the 
organisation of the Allied Commission of Control for the execution of 
the Disarmament provisions of the Treaty of Versailles ; and he served 
in Berlin until September, 1923, as Deputy-President and senior British 
Representative on the Effectives Sub-Commission of the Control Com- 
mission. 


Assize of Arms, the long-awaited distillation of all this experience | 


and concern with Germany and the most important book on its subject 
since Professor F. W. Foerster’s great study, Europe and the German 


Problem, deals with three main topics : German disarmament, the German | 


Officer Corps, and the characteristics of Germany in defeat during the 
years after 1919. As regards disarmament, the facts adduced with 
General Morgan’s unchallengeable authority demonstrate conclusively 
that Germany was never properly disarmed. Millions of rifles and tens 
of thousands of machine-guns were never turned in, and even after seven 
years of strenuous Allied effort, the surrender of German arms, munitions 
and war material (General Morgan tells us) ‘‘ was anything but complete.” 
Much more important, the great arms plants of the Ruhr not merely 
retained every lathe that ever turned a shell as well as the great majority 
of other machine tools which had manufactured German arms during 
the last war (and were allowed to do so on the ground that such machines 
could be converted to peace-time production), but also, thanks to the 
inflation, had installed so much new plant that by 1922 “ they were even 
better equipped to resume war manufacture than in 1914 ”’ (p. 183). No 
less difficult from the Allied point of view was the problem of effectives ; 
which the Germans solved very satisfactorily to themselves under the 
masterly guidance of General von Seeckt, whose attitude towards his 
country’s disarmament could be inferred, if the testimony of deeds were 
’ lacking, by his quite unabashed view at the end of his career that “ wat 
is the highest summit of human achievement; it is the natural final 
stage of development in the history of humanity.” 
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On the German side it was that remarkable and terrible body, the 
German Officers’ Corps, which bore the main responsibility for defeating 
Allied attempts to disarm Germany. The most exclusive corporation in 
the world, the German Officers’ Corps had its own laws, ordinances and 
customs ; its own standards of admission, which no Jew, no Liberal, no 
Socialist, and no conscript who had served in the ranks could ever sur- 
mount; its own privileges, immunities, and prerogatives; and an 
enormous power, which General Morgan compares to the power of the 
Pretorian Guard of the Roman Empire in decay. It is literally true that 
in pre-1914 Germany an officer was above the civil law. General Morgan 
writes that the German 


“soldier, whether he were an officer, an N.C.O., or a private, was 
never subject, even in peace time, so long as he was serving with 
the colours, to the civil courts, no matter what offence he might 
commit.” 


And it is also true that the Kaiser, to whom under the constitution of the 
pre-1914 Reich all German troops were “‘ bound to render unconditional 
obedience,”’ could at any moment vest this Pretorian Guard with absolute 
powers of life and death over every human being in Germany by the 
simple act of proclaiming, on his own unchallengeable authority, a state 
of siege (Be/agerungszustand) throughout the country. 

General Morgan lists some of the privileges which a German officer 
enjoyed in the palmy days of the Second Reich which was unholily pro- 
claimed in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles in 1871 : 


** Everyone had to make way fot him. If he entered a restaurant, 
the waiters rushed to serve him first. . . . If an officer walked 
along the pavement, everyone moved aside. Never, under any 
circumstances, did he ‘ queue up’ before the box-office of a theatre 
or the wicket of a booking-office. It was unnecessary. The civilians 
always made room for him. Indeed, it was extremely dangerous for 
them to do anything else, for he always carried his sword and, if he 
was hustled, used it. If he was called as a witness in a civil court— 
and no court could sabpena him without the leave of his commanding 
officer—he gave evidence in uniform as a matter of course. If he 
was a party in the case, the scales of justice were more than likely 
to be tilted in his favour, for, as often as not, the civil judge was an 
officer in the Reserve and was nothing if not obsequious.” 


Such power, such authority, and such admiration are always dangerous 
to those who enjoy them ; and in the case of the German Officers’ Corps 
the peril was increased by the horrible tradition of brutality in which 
German officers were steeped. General Morgan quotes one—a cavalry 
officer—as observing significantly : “‘ When an officer comes on parade, 
every man on the barrack-square should tremble in his shoes.” A dictum which 
wholly conforms to Frederick the Great’s instruction that Prussian 
soldiers should be so handled as to be “‘ far more terrified of their own 
officers than of the enemy.” Of what brutalities German military 
doctrine and practice have been capable in the hands of this officer caste 
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the world is only too well aware after three German-made wars in 75 
years. 

General Morgan paints a terrifying picture of Germany after 1939, 
There was no physical devastation; the Germans had been careful to 
wage war on the soil of others, and bombing on a great scale had not yet 
developed sufficiently to ravage victor and vanquished alike. Nor was 
Germany as a whole starving because of the Allied blockade (as General 
Morgan shows, the ‘‘ Hunger Blockade” was largely a propaganda 
legend forming part of the campaign by which the Germans deliberately 
organised the world’s sympathy for themselves). But what was present 
in horrifying measure in what General Morgan well calls the “ jungle ” 
beyond the Rhine—a jungle “dark and sinister and swarming with 
predatory life ”°—was an array of individual and social vices which dis- 
figured and distorted a vast area of German life and threatened the direct 
consequences. There was selfishness and greed and callousness ; there 
was an epidemic of violence and crime ; there was wholesale profiteering, 
cheating and fraud; there was the utmost sexual abandonment and 
licence, with unbelievable coarseness well-nigh universal and depravity 
and perversion open and unashamed and on a vast scale. To the horrors 
of German life after the war General Morgan applies words from Dante’s 
Inferno : 

Questa selva selvaggia aspra e forte 

Che nel pensier rinnuova la paura. 
“‘ That savage forest, fierce and intractable, the very thought of which 
renews the horror of it”; and certainly no one who knew Germany 
after the last war will dissent. 

General Morgan truly diagnoses the cause of Germany’s state after 
the last war. 

“The real malady [he writes] from which Germany was suffering 

in 1919 was not starvation of the body but corruption of the soul. 
It was the malady of ‘a mind diseased’ to which none could have 
ministered but the patient herself. Only a great spiritual revival 
could have cured her, but of such there was no sign. . . . Forgotten 
were not only the plans of her General Staff to reduce Belgium to 
eternal servitude but the appalling massacres of Aerschot, Louvain, 
Tamines, Tintigny, Andenne, and that field of blood, Dinant. Just 
as, in 1914, not a single voice was lifted up, even among the clergy, 
to condemn these appalling cruelties, so now no one was heard to 
regret them, much less to exercise the evil spirit which had inspired 
them. The soul of an erring nation, like the soul of the individual, 
may be saved by contrition: . . . But of the healing agencies of 
contrition there was never a sign.” 

Was the state of Germany between the wars due solely to the cor- 
ruption in which the last struggle left it > General Morgan warns against 
too much optimism in this respect. In a notable passage he describes 
one of, the deepest and most permanent qualities of the German soul : 

“« « He that hateth his brother is in darkness.’ Such is the hatred 
which has always lurked in the subconscious self of the German 
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people like some beast of prey in the ‘ dark forest’ of the lusts of 
the flesh. It is a permanent psychological fact, to the sinister 
presence of which innumerable German thinkers and statesmen, as 
various in their outlook as Treitschke and Geethe, Bismarck and 
Biilow and Foerster, have borne witness, deploring it or exploiting 
it according to their mood and vocation. ... The turbulent 
history of the Germanic peoples right down to the year 1870 is the 
bloodiest in Europe, a volcanic history of dark, subterranean fires 
now quiescent, now flagrant, but never quenched. ... To the 
Prussians in particular, as Treitschke writes, ‘ the art of live and let 
live was utterly unknown ’.” 

Are the Allies, now offered a second chance to do what they failed 
to do after the last war, wiser now than they were then ? Or do illusions, 
dangerous illusions, still prevail ? General Morgan utters a warning we 
shall do well to take to heart. “‘ The great French historian Albert Sorel,” 
he points out, 

“writing with large discourse and ‘looking before and after,’ 
observed that . . . it is the habits, the customs, the traditions and 
the temperament of the nation which invariably determine the course 
that a national revolution will take. For that very reason, it is idle 
for Englishmen to expect that the German people will oblige them 
with a revolution, either now or later on, which will embody the 
English idea of self-government and thereby bring lasting peace to 
Europe.” 

This is the voice of experience and of wisdom. As Assize of Arms 
testifies on every page, it is not in vain that General Morgan spent years 
of his prime in Germany and gave of his best to the task with which he 
was charged. The effort put forth may not have disarmed Germany— 
“°Tis not in mortals to command success ’’—but from what it taught 
another generation may benefit. If they do not, it will not be General 
Morgan’s fault; for his book charts moral, political and spiritual reefs 
and shoals among which Allied policy towards Germany will have to 
make its way for many a long year to come. Though at the moment 
Germany lies prostrate, her people still too preoccupied with the imme- 
diate tasks of daily living to give trouble, that state will not last ; and as 
revival comes, so will ancient and violent problems again rear their head. 
Those who have to deal with them could have no better preparation than 
to study Assize of Arms, which ought indeed to be required reading for 
every responsible member of the Allied Control Commission in Germany. 

Jutes MENKEN. 


PROBLEMS OF DEFENCE 


DEFENCE 1s Our Business. By Brigadier J. G. Smyth, V.C., M.C. 
(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) Brigadier Smyth, who commanded a brigade 
at Dunkirk and a division in Burma and is therefore one of the few 
general officers who have fought against both Germans and Japanese, 
seeks in this interesting book to draw from the bitter experience of 
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inadequate preparation for this war lessons which will persuade the 
British public that they dare not for their very lives err similarly again, 
Defence is Our Business was written before the atomic bomb had been 
used ; but this development apart, it covers a wide range. Its main 
conclusion is unchallengeable. ‘‘ The biggest lesson we have learnt 
from the present war,” Brigadier Smyth writes, “is that things happen 
quickly in modern war and that the unprepared go to the wall.” That 
certainly is the main lesson of the war; and woe betide us if it has not 
been really driven home this time. The second great lesson—“ by far 
the greatest development of the war,” Brigadier Smyth calls it—has been 
the enormous and devastating strength of air power. These and many 
other points arising from the world’s experience in this war are cogently 
reviewed. Brigadier Smyth also gives interesting sketches of some of 
our leading commanders (including Field-Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, the 
C.I.G.S., and Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Sir Charles Portal, the 
Chief of Air Staff, both little known to the general public, as well as of 
Field-Marshals Montgomery and Alexander among commanders in the 
field). As regards the future, Brigadier Smyth advocates the fusion of 
the three Services Ministries into a single Ministry of Defence, and also 
urges the introducing principle of combined staffs. In general terms his 
defence organisation would be based on five self-contained defended 
areas—Great Britain, the Mediterranean, West Africa, the Indian Ocean 
and the Far East; while in each area would be a permanent garrison 
responsible for its defence and certain air, sea and land forces that would 
have great striking strength and extreme mobility, and that could be used 
within the area or moved from one area to another. Brigadier Smyth 
claims that “‘ the keynote of the organisation is flexibility,” but in fact 
it would seem that any such schematic organisation is likely to prove too 
inflexible to meet adequately more than local needs. Nor is it clear that 
Britain’s next major threat will necessarily come (as Brigadier Smyth 
seems to assume) from a revival of German strength. But despite this 
and other points on which opinions will differ, Defence is Our Business 
should be widely and carefully read. 


A RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 


New ENGLIsH-RussIAN AND RussIAN-ENGLISH Dicrionary. By M. A. 
O’Brien, M.A., Ph.D. Part I. English-Russian; Part II, Russian- 


bound together, 20s.) The large increase in Russian studies resulting 
from Russia’s part in the war and the growth of Russian influence in the 
world has led to a corresponding increase in the demand for grammars 
and dictionaries and other aids to understanding of one of the great 
languages. Russian can never be an easy language for non-Russians, 
largely because the vitality of its users is reflected in a remarkably rich 
vocabulary and flexibility of idiom; though these qualities assure 4 
reward to students who persevere. The richness of Russian, however, 
together with the better-known wealth of English, makes the task of the) 


English. (Allen and Unwin. Parts I and II, bound separately, 1os. each; H years. 
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lexicographers hard. Dr. O’Brien, whose dictionaries have been re- 
printed three times since they first appeared in English in 1930 and are 
now available again, has solved many of the problems inseparable from 
his task. His Russian-English dictionary contains some 25,000 to 30,000 
Russian words, about as many as Freese’s well-known older dictionary 
which is now out of print, and about half as many as the Russian-English 
dictionary which was reproduced during the war under official auspices 
and which was based on Boyanus’ well-known work. The English- 
Russian volume also contains between 25,000 and 30,000 words. In 
Russian Dr. O’Brien uses the new orthography ; in English he follows 
the Oxford Standard Dictionary. Both volumes use a clear, black-faced 
type for the entries and a clear ordinary type for the English (or Russian) 
equivalents. Russian words are accented.in both volumes (a point 
indispensable for English learners of Russian). There is a valuable key 
to the accents of the oblique cases of nouns and the conjugation of verbs 
—in Russian always a difficult point for the beginner. Fairly full mean- 
ings are given, with good attention to equivalents. Each volume contains 
a useful list of irregular verbs. The size is convenient for the pocket. 
It is doubtful whether the binding is quite stout enough for books which 
will get hard wear ; but here war-time difficulties of production must be 
allowed for. Dr. O’Brien’s dictionaries have been out of print for too 
long ; and this fresh impression of them will be widely welcomed. 


THE AUTHENTIC ARABIAN HorsE AND His DescENDANTS. By Lady 
Wentworth. (Allen & Unwin. £5 5s.) This magnificent book forms 
a most fitting “‘ companion volume ” to the author’s history of Thorough- 
bred Racing Stock. For, in spite of the delays and difficulties of war-time 


book production, it has appeared with 24 colour plates, more than 200. 


full-plate illustrations in half-tone, and numerous tables, diagrams and 
line drawings. Once again—as in Thoroughbred Racing Stock—the author 
has chosen each illustration to emphasise some special point in the text, 
for this work is no mere picture book of Arab horses but a keen and 
penetrating study of the Arabian breed from earliest times to the present 
day. 

The volume opens with a chapter on “ Essential facts and fictions ” 
followed by a biographical sketch of the author’s parents (Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt the Poet, and Lady Anne Blunt the grand-daughter of 
Lord Byron) well-known travellers in Arabia and founders of the Crabbet 
Park Stud. In her account of this foundation Lady Wentworth tells 
us that : 

“‘ The initial scheme was the joint idea of Wilfred Blunt and 
Mr. Weatherby, but the purchasing, importation, breeding and 
maintenance were carried on by Ly. Anne . . . and to her was due 
the success of the venture, and she alone studied the pedigrees, 
strains and history of the horses.” 

Extracts and illustrations from Lady Anne’s manuscript notes and 
diaries bear out the truth of this statement ; testify to the value of her 
researches, and provide a fascinating glimpse of the Blunts on their 
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adventurous Arabian journeys. To Lady Anne, opinions on the Arabian 
horse seemed to fall naturally into three classes, described on one occasion 
by her as “three voices.” ‘One from the Inner Circle of Nomad, 
Central Arabia, the high plateau called Nejd ; another from the outside 
world of the East; a third from our own outside world of the West.” 
It is interesting to see how Lady Wentworth has grouped the chapters 
of her book round such headings, making a skilful use of this arrangement 
to link together the subjects of her world-wide history, and to focus the 
attention of readers on the vital and far-reaching influence of Arab 
blood. Then, having dealt fully with “‘ Thoroughbreds and other Arab 
Derivatives,” the author passes on to consider such technical matters as 
the supreme value of type; colour and colour inheritance ; riding and 
breaking ; management, feeding ; the technique of showing and photo- 
graphing horses; racing records, records of the world’s “ highest 
priced ” horses and the stakes they won, concluding the book with some 
useful veterinary notes, and a splendid pictorial supplement of the Crabbet 
Park Stud. After exploring the full range of such a volume one feels 
it is small wonder that the author is acknowledged as the greatest living 
authority on the Arabian horse! But Lady Wentworth is not only an 
authority, but also a gifted writer who can bring to life anything she 
chooses to describe. 
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